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Original Home of the ot Footwear Plant 





@ The Naugatuck Footwear Plant of the United 


States Rubber Company started production in Sep- 






tember, 1843. It is not only unique as the oldest 






plant in continuous production in the rubber 






industry; it is also outstanding as a family of 





Women are not new to 
the jobs of making 
waterproof footwear 
in peace and in war. 





people. 







522 of our family have been with us more than 






a quarter of a century. Among them are workers 








representing four generations, in direct de- 





scent, who have carried on the production and 








development of the organization. 





Grandmothers and grandfathers, mothers and fathers, have worked 






for our Company during both peace and war. Children and rela- 






tives of many now are serving with our armed forces or are helping 






turn out war goods. 






In all our history, our employees have helped maintain our reputation 






of quality leadership, have created a tradition of loyalty and service 






to our clan and craft that cannot be challenged. Our employees 






can be proud of their record and from it can take unlimited inspira- 





tion for the future. 










We salute our family! 
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--»-BEAUTY 


City streets... ... COMFORT 

country lames... campus ...in the 

services ... everywhere these active days, PROTECTION 
TANDRITE CALF provides Quality for 

staying power, Suppleness for easy motion, 
and inimitable achievements in Color, 

_ Finish and Luster for that eye- 

intriguing beauty so dear to the hearts of 


smart debs and young matrons. 


H. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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“SMARTEST SuOES ON THE sume” 777 
i. make plans is natural. To tie your plans into the store 
of your hopes and ambitions—is logical. To work and strive 
for a business that will render essential service and give much 
satisfaction to customers—is to believe sincerely that the 
“Future is Longer than the Duration." 
To affiliate with the JOHNSONIAN organization, under the 
banner: "“JOHNSONIAN—Smartest Shoes on the Square," is 
to step into the Future with resolute assurance of cooperation 
from America's great Square Deal Organization, with its effi- 


cient, economic manufacturing facilities. RS... d 

, nnr HAD DARING THAN 
So, together, we face the Future with an integrity of shoe- Hi i LALLA Ral 

making to,»match the integrity of service over the fitting stool 

—now and into ithe peace. 
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‘A Smart Merchant 
Sees This Not Only As White Kid Shoes 
But Also as Women 
Who Will Want 


a Pair! 








Every pair of shoes represents at least one customer. 

A customer is not obtained free. Window displays, store 

decoration, advertising, lighting, and trained sales help 
must be paid for in order to win customers. 


A great majority of your women customers will want white kid 3 
shoes in 1944. When you total the pairage of white kid shoes 
you bought for next year’s selling, compare the figure with your 


customer list. Visualize the difference as just so many 
| customers whom you may not do business with next summer. 


There are many unavoidable 
deprivations in civilian goods, but 
planning and timed co-operation could 

satisfy at least the wish of 
American women for white kid shoes 
next summer, when they will want 
such footwear even more than in the 
- well-remembered, hectic end of 
Coupon #17. 
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G. LEVOR & CO., INC., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Tanners of THE WHITEST WHITES 








...-THE POST-WAR SOLE 1S HERE TODAY!... 











THE PROOF OF WEAR 


| Independent laboratory abrasive 
he tests by United States Testing 
; Company, Inc. (Test #45871, dated 
' Oo L E August 16, 1943) showed twice tbe 

s yg wear of leather! 100,000 pairs sold 


witbout a single complaint! 


" “ “a ae 
This new miracle cuter sole is im- 
pervious to moisture, is non-slip, 
, . . . 
cannot crack, and is now available 


for rationed and non-rationed shoes 
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PRCDUCERS OF 
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| SHOE PARTS 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


HOMASOTE COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Insoles —in sheets; flexible ventilated strips; Knox Blocks 
Linings — sock, vamp and quarter linings; heel pads 


Platforms « Midsoles « Counters 
Heels and Wedges « Heel Bases 
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THE NEW 


‘leant DE LUXE 


SHOE 
TREE 















A HIGH quality tree with all desirable features—full 
back part; whole sizes and widths; highly polished finish; automatic 





spring tension length adjustment—no screws to turn—no pins to 








change. 
An ideal Christmas present for customers and friends, 
NATIONAL ; ‘ arf 
SELLING AGENTS attractive and essential and will aid the war effort by conserving vital 
WOOLMAN shoe leather. we 
he pg —— Tops in the Shoe Tree field and the talk of the National 
; New York City, N. Y. Shoe Show—VULCAN'S De LUXE Patented Shoe Tree. 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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To meet the demands of the most rug- 
ged types of footwear, Celastic Double 
Box Toes are used because they are 


strong, durable and form retaining. 


Even the heaviest Celastic Box Toes 
are easily worked and accurately 


feproduce the toe shape of the last. 
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THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION sosron, massacnusetrs 
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FIRST DELIVERY: DECEMBER 21st 
IN AMPLE TIME FOR 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Your BIG MOTOR BOOT 
SELLING SEASON 


MOTOR BOOT 


Spats 


STYLED BY Cambridge 


FEATURED BY 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT 


LIT BROS. . . . .. . Philadelphia 


J.L. HUDSON CO. . . . . . Detroit 
WM. FILENE’S SONS CO. . . . Boston 
G.FOX&CO. . . . . . Hartford 
BOSTON STORE .. . . Milwaukee 





Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE 








In Black 
Corduroy 
Luxuriously 
Fur Trimmed 
Water 
Repellent 













Ration-Free 
Packed in 36 pair 
cases — Two sizes 
only — Small Fits 3 
to 5%; Large, 6to 9. 












“What no motor boots this Winter?” Well, here’s 
something for the girls that’s the next best thing to 
them. Clever, furry, cuddly style that makes a boot over 
ordinary rubbers. Worn with street oxfords or pumps, 
they keep ankles warm and comfy . . . Bring a fresh, 


new appearance to last year’s rubber gaiters. 


New, different, they’re the smartest ration-free promo- 
tion you'll find this Winter; and the greatest friend- 


maker you've ever seen. Investigate them today. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


* MASSACHUSETTS 
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gives you the Glove Grip 


Arnold Authentics for men have plenty of things to commend 
them . . . A nationally known name . .. A long record of dis- 
tinguished styling . . . A reputation of square-shooting and of 


unbeatable service to dealers. 


But, above all, Arnold Authentics give you the Glove Grip that 
brings customers back for the same model year after year. That’s 
what has sold Arnolds to the shoe-wise . . . for daily wear as 
well as for sports. 

Anyone who has known Arnold Glove Grip comfort always re- 
members it. (And that’s something for you to remember, too!) 
M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY, South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


ARNOLD Cuthenties 
































only ARNOLD 
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La American public has learned to be 
guided by names it can trust — when buy- 
ing manufactured articles. 


Thus, the good name of the manufacturer is 
This is especially true in these days of care- 
ful buying. 


But a shoe need not stop with the good name 
of its manufacturer. 





Tt can carry another good name as well — 
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one of the best selling assets a shoe can have. - 































































































































































































































































our good name— Goodyear, the greatest name 
in rubber. 


That’s why manufacturers continue to equip 
their shoes with Goodyear Heels. They know 
these heels add value, comfort, smartness — 


and selling advantage —to their shoes. 
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KEEP S2aehes CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longer and do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


























USE ALL OF THE Brack 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 








WHY CONSERVE? 


Demands on the time, raw 





facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


USE Bzacshesd CORRECTLY 
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Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 


favorite foods of the moth. 
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74 Grain of Bright Geauty 





that helps mightily to sell your shoes — 


Normandie Calf 


And beauty is only part of the story of 
this vegetable-tanned calf. First, the 
rich hand-boarded grain, the bright 
finish, the warm color attract the eye. 
Then the. fingers discover a velvety 
plumpness and the foot a delightful 
supple softness — healthful comfort. 


Theshoes are sold and a friendis won. 





A worthy companion to the other 
famous Gallun vegetable-tanned 
leathers, Normandie Calf shares their 
resistance to stiffening, even after 
repeated wetting and drying. 

Look for the Gallun numbers — and 
check them on your orders to leading 
manufacturers. 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Appearing in The New Yorker—October 16th Issue 


> « 
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Your one-woman task force has done it again! 
ol / 
Your wife brought home the bacon today. Bacon’s scarce 
but she hunted it down. And did you see the other hard- 
to-get things she bought? You couldn’t find them...she 
did. She usually does. 

Shortages have changed what used to be a simple shop- 
ping job to complicated hard work. It’s tiring, it takes 
persistence, smart judgment, constant study. Your wife 
has to be a combination detective, strategist, commando. , 
Good thing for your family she is. 

And a good thing for her that she can find practical help 
and information close at hand—in women’s magazines 
such as the Companion. Millions of homemakers today use 
the Companion as their basic manual for wartime home- 
making and buying. Never before was the Companion / 
bought more eagerly, read so thoroughly, used so much! 


Fashions and Holiday Gifts 
, Shown in December Companien 


Four pages, dramatically illustrated by BOBRI, 
are crammed with Christmas gift selections. 
Called “Gifts for All the Family,” the two center 
pages in full color are beamed directly at the 
Home, Mother, Father, Daughter and the Boys. 
“Mail It” remembers those who are not spending 
Christmas at home this year. Women will be 
guided by this section when they shop retail 
stores for holiday gifts. Also—don’t miss the 
enchanting color photographs of new trends our 
Fashions Editor found in Mexico City! 


DISPLAY THESE BRANDS ADVERTISED IN THE COMPANION 

Danie! Green Slippers Styl-Eez Shoes 

Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes Weather-Bird and Peters 

Enna Jettick Shoes Diamend Brand Shoes 

Krippendorf FOOT REST Shoes vf for Boys ond Girls ~ / 
« w , 
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Fashion Plate olk-Over Shoes 
and Rhythm Step Shoes Dr, Posner's Shees 


- 


COMPANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF 
WOMAN'S HOME. COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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UNDERSTANDING~- WOMEN [1S OUR<«FULL-TIME-JOB 
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OUR JOB TODAY 


Prompt service to Shoe Manufac- 
turers in rebuilding inactive lasts where such 


procedure will conserve critical materials. 


The maintenance of our rigid stand- 
ards in producing the best fitting lasts in the 


history of the industry. 





To provide our customers complete a 
service on new models without regard to the 
length of time before they can or will be 


adopted for post-war needs. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BALL-BAND advertising is cooperating 
with the Government in telling . . . 


HOW 10 MAKE 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
LAST LONGER 








S 
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BALL-BAND is helping you to 
build for the future —too! 


In the last three months of this year, Ball-Band national advertising is 
telling nearly 40,000,000 persons in the United States an essential 
story on taking good care of rubber footwear. 

This advertising is designed to help get every possible bit of service 
from available rubber footwear. It helps Ball-Band merchants too, by 
constantly reminding their customers that the Red Ball trade-mark is 
the dependable guide to footwear value. It helps maintain the high 
regard in which Ball-Band has been held in the minds of millions for 
more than fifty years. It reinforces the firm foundation that Ball-Band 
offers every shoe merchant for present and future profits. ° 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALL-BAND 
FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER — LEATHER —KNITTED AND FELT 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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BALL-BAND ADS 


FOR OCT., NOV., DEC. 
APPEAR IN THESE 
PUBLICATIONS: 
Collier's 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Parents’ 


Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife 
Successful 



















FULL. TYPE 










There t4 Only One Way 
lo Jnee a Shae 


That is the Miller way. The all-wood V tree is an adaptation of the regular 
full type Miller style with the exception of metal parts which are replaced 
with strong parts of wood. Easily adjusted, the V tree will hold the shoe 
firmly, keep the insole from curling or bunching and permit the shoe to dry 
in a normal manner. 





Finished in Walnut Stain — made in all sizes 
and widths corresponding to men's shoe sizes. 








The rugged lace for all year around wear. Sturdy, flexible and especially 
finished so that dampness will not penetrate. Cordo-Hyde Laces once 
tied never come untied. 


Ask to have your shoes equipped with Cordo-Hyde Laces. They add that 
extra selling plus. \r 








O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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Ip (WHEN WE CAN GET THEM) 


©) AND NERES 


THE REASON WHY 


For 24 years, Gerberich-Payne has had the reputation of making the finest 
boys’ shoes in America. Dealers are aware of this fact and so are the 
customers they sell. Now, when more families can afford the best in boys’ 
shoes, it is logical that more boys should want Gerberich-Payne Shoes and 
more dealers, of course, are anxious to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Unfortunately, manufacturing and material restrictions do not permit the 
expansion necessary to keep everyone happy. Dealers, however, can be 
assured that we are adhering rigidly to these two principles; the Gerberich- 
Payne Shoes you are selling today, are as ever, the best quality procurable; 
and that we are doing our best to allot our shoes fairly and equitably to 
all established accounts. We believe that these two principles will best 
enable us to safeguard the Gerberich-Payne name and the stake that 
every dealer has in it. 
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der GERBERICH- PAYNE SHOE COMPANY . mount soy, pennsyivanra 


New York @liita- Ualelpelaleler= Building Room 405 Los Water 11-3) Hotel Lankershim 
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Help yourself, Soldier} 
...and thanks 


Yes, we are grateful this year fo: 
the example you set in cheerful- | 

ness and high courage. Gratefu |} 
because you make it possible for 

us to continue being the kind o || 
people we, long ago, chose to be 

—a people to whom cruelty i 
intolerable, to whom servility is 

abhorrent, to whom surrender is un 
thinkable. We the people of ‘your 

America salute you — with thank: li 


© 1943, John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
















TO DO EACH JO 
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-THERE’S A RIGHT WAY 
EACH JOB 





Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 
Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A POST- 
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Post-war objectives have been decided, plans eo 
| being developed. 


Beacon Falls post-war objectives are not new—based ont , . 
same fundamental policies which have been its guide for 0Ver mE 


1. A product of unexcelled quality and distinctive styling. os > 


2. A thoroughly planned program of selective distribution; the dealer's 
guarantee of permanent and profitable sales. 


Whether Top Notch Rubber Footwear is made of synthetic rubber or natural | 
rubber, plastics or fabrics, is of secondary importance. The Top Notch trade-mark 
is your assurance of post-war quality and consumer confidence. 


Now, and until the war is over, Beacon Falls production will conform to 
regulations and restrictions most essential to winning the war. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR | 


BEACON FALLS, CONN, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
November 15, 1943 2! | 
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HOW BIG A SHARE ARE YOU GETTING OF 
32,972,081x3? 


Multiply the 32,972,081 boys and girls up to 14 years 
of age (1940 census) by today’s annual ration of three 
pairs of shoes per child. Then, “sweeten” that figure 
with the untold number of ration coupons given up 
by daddies “so baby can have a new pair of shoes.” 


Consider, too, last year’s 18% increase in the birth- 
rate. Then, you’re bound to agree: 


The market for Tuvenile Shoes is some market! 


A big enough market to merit more of your attention, 
isn’t it? Especially in your post-war plans when shoes 
should again be plentiful. 


Worth remembering: intrinsic value, plus consistent 
national advertising, have resulted in consumer brand 
preference for Poll-Parrots. That’s why it’s a good brand 
to be identified with...an easy, profitable one to sell. 


22 


[Pol!- \Parroth 


AND 


STAR BRAND SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON 2. RAND, piv: international Shoe Co., ST. LOUIS 
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BUT, THE SIGN ON YOUR STORE FRONT MEANS 








A WHOLE LOT MORE THAN THAT TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 











To. the men who buy regularly in your store, that name 

out there over your door means prestige, experience, service, 
and a lot: of other things you can't buy by the yard. 

It's a name they know, a name they've learned to trust. 

It's a priceless asset to your business. 

As a Jarman dealer, you enjoy the selling power of another 
well-known and trusted name — the Jarman name on the 

shoes you sell. Years of consistent national advertising, 
expert workmanship, distinctive friendliness of fit, all 
have helped make Jarman a name that builds customer 
acceptance, lasting good-will - and plenty of immediate 
sales.. Tie in-locally with Jarman's national ads in 

Life and The Saturday Evening Post, and reap the benefits of 


the combined selling power of two good names. 


TO RETAIL AT 
$585 to $985 


MOST STYLES 
\ SAAC 
at SHOES FOR ME 






JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
A Division of General Shoe Corporation 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 





TO WIN 
THE GAME 


The game you are playing today is a 
holding game . . . to help spread out 
the supply of essential footwear among 
the largest child population this coun- 
try has ever known. But with V-Day, 
a turning point is coming. Have you 
begun to decide what trade names 
will carry you forward aggressively 
when it’s your turn to move? 





Millions of messages a month telling 

mothers about Trimfoot Baby Deer 

Shoes and Pre-School Shoes, are busy 

building customers for you against 
4 Ze that time. 


oe Se TRIMFOOT COMPANY 
es 


Trimfoot Terrace Farmington, Mo. 
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BABY DEER PRE-SCHOOL 
SHOES SHOES 
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WHITE SUEDE KID PUMP 
by LOUIS H. SALVAGE SHOE CO. 


Until there are colors again, no leather or 
color will be more in demand than WHITE 
SUEDE KID. The clean, deep white gives a 
rich touch to a simple shoe. In spectator 
pumps, WHITE SUEDE KID is a wearable 
leather that looks as well with frilled 
cottons as it does with printed rayons and 


high monotones. 





STANDARD KID DIVISION, 


padouth Street, Boston, Massachuset 
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Children’s shoes of NUROCCO GOAT make life 
easier for busy mothers. NUROCCO GOAT is 
rugged, but it is so soft that children don’t 
shed their shoes at every opportunity. The 
cleaning is simple, for a good polish or simply 
pure soap and water keeps NUROCCO GOAT 
white for the life of the shoes. NUROCCO GOAT 
has the added quality of being as porous as | 
other goat leathers, alle Lyourg foot to — E 
breathe healthily : gi 


| WHITE NUROCCO GOAT 


by PIED PIPER SHOE CC A 


STERLING DIVISION 


™ 519 W. HUNTINGDON ST. 


e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE’S TALKING 
ABOUT 
DYNAMITE! 


He’s a rather peaceful fellow, this Fortune salesman, 
and it may seem strange to you that he could be talking 
about such a destructive force as dynamite. The partic- 
ular kind of dynamite he tells you about, however, is 
the most constructive force in the world for a retailer. 
He has shoes to sell, of course, but he has more than 
just a line of shoes. 

Your Fortune salesman has an advertising and mer- 
chandising program that’s packed with the potential 
power to build your volume and profit to an unlimited 
ceiling. Even in another “war season” he knows you 
have special merchandising and promotion problems. 


He knows you plan to be in business not only through 


RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY-NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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rationing and the duration, but after victory. The new 
Fortune advertising campaign for Spring, streamlined 
to fit the special problems of the war economy, will help 
you maintain your volume today and will insure busi- 
ness for you tomorrow. 

Today, as has always been his policy, your Fortune 
salesman has more to talk to you about than shoes. The 
fact that he has always had that Fortune advertising and 
promotional program to go with his shoes is one of the 
main reasons that Fortune dealers today sell more pairs 
than any brand in the same price field. For a line that 
has everything, look to Fortune for leadership. 


TO RETAIL AT $5 TO $5.50 SOME STYLES HIGHER 











in the SHOE 


Time Losing Injuries MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 












MLANEOUS 










FEET 9% 


The percentages shown on this chart were computed from detailed 
records of more than 125 factories over a representative period of time. 


THE CAUSES: 
Careless use of knives and other tools - Falling objects and flying particles 
Falls and Strains - Infections . Faulty machine equipment - Plain Carelessness. 
ALSO 
IMPROPER PRACTICES such as: Negligence of Supervision - Negligence of the 
Injured Employee - Lack of attention to work - Poor planning. 








UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION sosrton, massacnusetts 
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“Lovely? Yes... and in perfect step! You 
+ don't see the long hours of rehearsal that go- 
into making an outstanding performance. And 
$0) you ‘never get “back-stage” at D. MYERS &:: 
“SONS, INC.10 see the care and ski that go into = 
: a MYERS shoe. But the performance is great! 





ae = Your customers know it! Your sales show itt 


@ 
"fe 


Tor : Ss. eae eae 
34 he AYERS tne — preferred by the most PReEIOG women. Hs 


; mvens & SONS, INC. 
"SHERWOOD AT CURTAIN. AVENUE, BALTIMORE-18, MD. 


The Smartest Step You Can Make 


! 
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: Better Florsheim Shoes for Women in Wartime 


mean greater Post-War Business for you! 



















The RHUMBA 


There are several ways to do business today, and 
they all get results. When “anything will sell,” 
moving the stock is no problem . . . But there’s 
just one way to do business today for tomorrow. 
That is to maintain highest standards of quality 
in spite of shortages and restrictions—to give a 
greater measure of service and quality than your 
wartime customer expects. That is the way we’ve 
chosen as our Post-War Plan for ourselves and 
our dealers. We’re building your business for to- 
morrow by building better Florsheim Shoes today. 







To retain at: Most Styles 10 to [9% 


The Saucy LADY 








RSE a " SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Sue eae 
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Retailers, looking to the 

future, are building reputations 
for personalized fitting service by 
backing up their foot-fitting experi- 
No. 7539 ence with DREW SHOES made over 


bos pg DREW’S 7 BASIC LASTS, which 
ad hae io 


let, 176 Last, 15/8 were especially designed for better 


Cuban Kantscuff Heel. 










fitting results. 


Drew’s light-weight flexible welts 
bring you increased business with 


customer loyalty bound to pay divi- 
dends in the post-war years. 


Dacw tach Peeet blocs 


Women’s Fine Welts For Over 50 Years NR HISS 
THE IRVING DREW CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO “eugee 
New York, 746 Marbridge Bldg. —_ 
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WHEN shoes are allocated to less 
than the needed quantities for mer- 
chants to operate adequately to ser- 
vice customers in their communi- 
ties—and factories have manpower 
shortages plus material limitations, 
it’s time to Think and Read Henry 
Kaiser’s Creed as told to the busi- 
ness editor of Forbes: 
WINNING |S WHAT 7 
COUNTS ffe ce 








“When you're in trouble do some- 
thing—even if it may be wrong. If 
you can’t go under, go over; if you 
can’t go through, go around; if you 
can’t go right, go left; if you can’t 
get an angle, take two plates and 
make it; if you can’t get 4” rod, 
take 5-16”; if you haven't got the 
right material, go get it; if you can’t 
find it, make substitutions; if you 
can’t substitute, improvise; if you 
can’t improvise, make an innovation, 


but above all, Get The Job Done!” 
* 2 ~~ 


SHOE FAIR in 1944! At the an- 
nual meeting of the National Shoe 
Fair, jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association and the National 
Shoe Retailers Association, held 
Monday night, November 1, the 
committee voted to hold the 1944 
National Shoe Fair in Chicago on 


approximately the same dates. 
a ae + 


CHESTER BOWLES, Chief of 
OPA, says: 

“Please tell the people in Chicago 
(at the National Shoe Fair) that I 
realize their concern about Post- 
War Problems. Our job now is to 
sive first consideration to war 
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needs. This means that industry is 
called on to lend its cooperation in 
ways which frequently mean sacri- 
fices, and I am very happy about 
the willingness of industry to make 
the sacrifices, that are necessary to 
win the war. 

“When the time comes to unravel 
these controls, someone will have a 
tremendous job to do so that these 
wartime sacrifices will not cause 
Post-War injury to industry. I can’t 
tell you just how this will be done 
or who will do it—Congress created 
OPA as a wartime agency; Con- 
gress will decide the ‘hows’ and 
‘whos’ on the Post-War job. 


INDUSTRY 

















“I can say. definitely that OPA 
will, as far as possible within its 
wartime powers and policies, oper- 
ate in such a way that the transition 
from all-out war effort to peacetime 
activity can be done cooperatively 
and sensibly by Government and 


industry.” 
t * * 


H. N. LAPE, JR., president of 
Julian & Kokenge Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, says: 

“The outlook for civilian produc- 
tion for 1944 is not at all promis- 
ing. The available supply of labor 
for all civilian industry is progres- 
sively diminishing and is being 
directed to war production. Pos- 
sibly this is as it should be, but of 
course it will have a most serious 
effect upon shoe production during 





the coming year. The sole leather 
picture is even worse. The demands 
of the Army and Lend-Lease and 
the allocation for the shoe repair 
trade may leave an ever-dwindling 
supply for civilian shoe production. 

“Synthetic soles to date cannot be 
considered a factor because the sup- 
piy is quite inadequate and their 
acceptability is yet to be proven. In 





my opinion, the manpower short- 
age and the acute sole leather situa- 
tion are the key to the problem for 
1944. 

“Insofar as quality is concerned, 
intrinsically shoes made of kid and 
imported calf using non-military 
weights of insoles and outsoles may 
be of pre-war quality but the turn- 
over of labor has already had a 
marked effect upon workmanship. 
The supply of skilled labor and in- 
adequate supervision has dulled 
somewhat the fine earmarks of 
craftsmanship for which American 
shoemaking has become famous. 

“While it is too early to predict 
the post-war picture on shoe distri- 
lution, nevertheless we feel that 
women who have enjoyed comfort, 
many for the first time, will con- 
tinue to demand comfortable low- 
heel walking shoes in greater volume 
than ever before. 

“We feel that the shoe industry 
will enjoy a period of prosperity 
that will serve as an incentive to 
those manufacturers whose ingenu- 
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ity in style and merchandising ap- 
peal offers to the American public 
values greater than ever before. We 
feel that the post-war era presents 
greater opportunities for everyone 
in the shoe industry, but before we 
can hope for such rewards, we must 
solve the problems of the immediate 
future which are many and com- 


plex.” 
7 7 * 


W. W. STEPHENSON, OPA Shoe 
Rationing Branch Chief, says ration 
regulations will be clarified. 

“I am sure that you will be glad 
to know that Ration Order No. 17 
is in process of being rewritten to 
eliminate all expired references and 
to consolidate all amendments into 
ene completely revised Order. 
Copies of the revision will soon be 
available for distribution. We be- 
lieve you will find it easy to read 
and understand. You will also be 
interested to learn that we have in 
preparation for early mailing to all 
members of the trade, an Informa- 
tion Bulletin which will reduce to 
simple language, the requirements 

















of the Order as affecting retail mer- 
chants and sales people. This Bul- 
letin will be mailed to all registered 
members of the trade and we be- 
lieve will prove extremely helpful to 
you as a simple guide to rationing 
operations. 

“Plans have been completed and 
approved for another consumer sur- 
vey to be taken at the end of this 
month. Tlie previous survey taken 
early in May provided invaluable 
information to us, and to the trade. 
The new one probably will be even 
more valuable and when the tabula- 
tions are completed, you will again 


be informed of the results.” 
7 * 


THE National Retail Dry Goods 
Association recognizes that ex- 
tended and intensified cooperation 
between merchants and _ student 
groups—particularly for the Fall 
and Holiday Seasons—is imperative 
this year if stores are to relieve 
their labor shortage and provide 
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ON THE WING 











—In 1921, on my return from an ex- 
tensive trip abroad, | wrote a 
book entitled “Whispering Eu- 
rope" from which | quote the fol- 
lowing: 

—'"'l flew from Paris to London in 
two hours and twenty-five minutes 
—a journey that requires a full 
day or night by train and boat 
under ordinary circumstances. It 
was safe, clean, pleasant, exhili- 
rating, reasonable in cost—and 


speedy. 
". . . We invented this machine. 
Where are our airlines between 
Boston and New York and Chi- 
cago and Washington? Nowhere! 
John Bull, the plodding and per- 
sistent, has beat us to it." 


—Just a short generation ago, but 
oh! what a difference in the 
meantime. 


—Today we can reach even remote 
parts of the earth in a few flying 
hours. 


—A member of our staff, now in the 
service, recently left Greenland 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
landed in Newfoundland for a 
few hours’ rest, and walked into 
the Recorder office at noon next 
day, as fresh as a daisy. 

—My own 250,000 miles of flying 
seem tame and common-place 
compared with the remarkable 
records being made these days 
by hundreds of young and in- 
trepid American flyers. 


—We're truly living in a flying age. 


Fe (been 


President 





even minimum service to defense 
workers and the civilian public. 
George Plant, manager of NRDGA’s 
Personnel Group says: 

“Last year, the hiring of young 
high school students during the 
peak Fall and Christmas seasons 
helped substantially to fill a very 
serious gap. With the 1943 holi- 
day period looming close, and the 
pinch of manpower shortages being 
intensified, the Personnel Group 


felt that national action was im- 
perative to secure greater assistance 
from school boards, both in closing 
the schools early to permit greater 
numbers of students to work in 
stores during the Christmas rush, 
and in specially adapting schedules 
which would release students with 
good scholastic standing to work 
right through the Fall and Winter 
months.” 
* * * 


ABE TOBER, president of Tober- 
Saifer Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“The outlook for civilian produc- 
tion of women’s shoes in 1944 will 
be approximately the same as in 
1943. However, this statement must 
be supplemented by the following 
qualifications and clarifications: 

“The leather sole situation will 
undoubtedly be more and increas- 
ingly desperate. Nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that a major por- 
tion of the shoe manufacturers are 











converting their plants to the pro- 
Guction of non-rationed footwear 
which will, I believe, account for 
at least 50 per cent of women’s shoe 
sales in 1944, the passing of the 
year should find the leather sole 
situation alleviated to some extent. 

“Shoe quality in 1944 should and 
probably will compare favorably 
with 1943. In other words, barring 
supplemental government regula- 
tion, the same materials will be 
available for shoemaking as were 
available during the past year. How- 
ever, the flooding of the market with 
non-rationed shoes will, naturally, 
somewhat depreciate the overall 
quality picture. 

“Post-war shoe distribution will 
undoubtedly be affected by these 
changing times. Just exactly how, is 
a question exceedingly difficult to 
answer at the present. However, I 
believe that we can definitely expect 
radical changes in shoe distribution. 

“My advice to the small retailer 
with limited capital and limited out- 
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lets, is to beware of overloading his 
shelves with merchandise. His 
should be a cautious and realistic 
approach to the problem. He should 
carry only enough shoes to take care 
of his present requirements. I say 
this because when the change does 
come, present stocks of women’s 
shoes will be obsolete and surely 


little more than worthless.” 


Sa . 





“LIMIT your sales,” says Henry M. 
Spelman, Jr., of O.C.R. 

“Your daily contacts with our 
civilians and your advertising and 
merchandising place you in the best 
position to inform civilians of the 
necessity for limiting their shoe pur- 
chases to needs rather than desires. 
You have both a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility to serve 
your country well by careful and 
thoughtful handling of all of your 
consumer relations. The work of 
the Government Agencies in Wash- 
ington and its many agents in the 
field will be most effective if you 
recognize the fact that there simply 
isn’t enough good material or labor 
to produce more than a minimum 
supply of good, serviceable shoes 
during 1944. With your coopera- 
tion, I am confident that the shoe 
industry can continue to effectively 
operate with a minimum of restric- 
tions and regulations. I am sure you 
will agree it’s worth the effort re- 
quired to maintain a relatively fret 
economy even when the going is 
tough. We are counting on you to 


help us to do so.” 
” +” * 


L. J. O’NEILL, president-treasurer 
of the Rice-O’Neill Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“The outlook for 1944 is far from 
discouraging—factory production is 
holding its own very well, and 
should continue to do so. Producers 
of leather and other raw materials 
are doing a fine job, under very 
difficult conditions. It is to be hoped 
that the fine record established by 
Mr. Connett and Mr. Sheppard and 
their associates shall be further 
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amplified by a plan of relief from 
the current hide shortage; so that 
tannery production can be main- 
tained at satisfactory levels. 

“The shoe industry should be 
pleased and proud of the fine spirit 
of loyalty, patriotism and coopera- 
tion displayed through a sincere 
effort to comply wholeheartedly 
with all War Production Board 


regulations.” 
. . 7 


DAVID P. WOHL, president of the 
Wohl Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“T should like to advise shoe mer-. 
chants regarding non-rationed shoes, 
but it’s difficult to do so. If you 
have them, you can increase your 
sales considerably; but be prepared 
al some time to take a big loss.” 


CLIFF WARD, who travels through 
Pennsylvania and the South with 
the Field and Flint line of men’s 
shoes, had the unique experience 
recently of sitting beside his radio 
and hearing Kate Smith praise a 
Christmas greeting booklet which 
Cliff, as head of the Scituate, Mass., 
Kiwanis Club, was instrumental in 
producing for Scituate boys in the 
armed forces. 

The opening pages of the booklet 
reproduce Scituate scenes familiar 
to all the boys who will receive it. 
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The last few pages are blank and 
designed to be filled in with auto- 
graphs of the recipient’s buddies. 
The center four pages (of red 
stock) carry the conventional 
Christmas greeting and tipped on 
one page is a photograph of some- 
one dear to the heart of the boy 
who will get it. Photographs chosen 
were those of father, mother, wife, 
girl friend. 





In one case, it was the photo- 
graph of a dog, which had been 
given away by the soldier at the 
time of his induction, and for which 
the photographer had quite a hunt 
before the dog was located and per- 
suaded to pose. 

7 


7 7 


|. M. BARNETT, who operates 
several shoe stores in and around 
Long Beach, Calif., says: 

“Gone are the days when we 
would refer to our “Beat Yesterday’ 
book and check sales against sales. 
Today’s biggest thrill is in opening 
the morning’s mail—not for checks, 
not for letters—but for the purpose 
of seeing from the invoices what 
shoes are on the way.” 
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The shoe department at Himelhoch’s, Detroit, is smart and modern in lavout, 
capacious and intimate in design. Notice particularly the attractive furnishings. 


From ERRAND BOY to BIG CITY 


A SINCERE interest in selling good shoes has brought 
William Brown from an obscure errand boy's job in a 
little Vermont town to his present place as department 
head of a metropolitan specialty shop’s shoe depart- 
ment. For the past five years, Mr. Brown has operated, 
as lessee, the shoe department at Himelhoch’s in 
Detroit. 

The store is operated as a department store special- 
izing in better class offerings for Detroit women. It 
occupies seven floors, running the entire distance from 
Washington Boulevard, exclusive shopping street, to 
Woodward Avenue, the Motor City’s femed ‘Main 
Street,” with entrances on both. 

The present department is the first shoe department 
ever opened in Himelhoch’s, despite its thirty-five years 
of existence, and its entire conception and operation 
may be reasonably ascribed to Mr. Brown’s individual 
ideas. It is smart and modern in layout, capacious and 
yet intimate in design. Concealed stock system is used. 
The department adjoins the store’s smart millinery de- 
partment, and is in a good traffic position. It does a 
nice annual volume in better grade women’s shoes. 

William Brown’s days in the shoe business started 
back when he was 14 in his native town of Burlington, 
Vermont. He started to work as an errand boy, before 
and after school, at the Red 46, a small town depart- 
ment store. On Saturdays, they put him in the shoe 
department, as errand boy and then as a junior sales- 
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WILLIAM BROWN 


man, and Mr. Brown speedily found his true vocation 
shoes. 

He went along this way for two years; then he quit 
school to become a full time shoe clerk in the same 
store. He continued in this job for four years. 

[TURN TO PAGE 75, PLEASE] 
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DISCUSS SHOE SUPPLY PROBLEM 


L. E. Langston, executive vice-president of 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, and 
W. W. Stephenson, Footwear Rationing Ex- 
ecutive of OPA, discuss shoe and leather out- 
look for coming months at recent confer- 
ence af N.S.R.A. headquarters in New York. 
Map in the background, showing global scope 
of supply problem, is an enlargement of an 
illustration that originally appeared in BOOT 
AND SHOE RECORDER, and it adorns one of 
the walls of Mr. Langston's office. He and 
Mr. Stephenson were prominent figures at 
Shoe Industry War Conference in Chicago. 
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Lawrence B. Sheppard, Chie{, Leather and Shoe Branch. WPB, left, and Major George 

Fielding Eliot, military commentator, center, speakers at the War Conference. Right: 

Guy E. Manley, chairman of the board, National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who presided at the meeting. 


SHOE INDUSTRY WAR CONFERENCE 


OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Ir was a selling show at Chicago, where the National 
Shoe Fair was held November 1-4. But was selling of a 
new sort—the retailer selling himself to the shoe manu- 
facturer and the shoe manufacturer selling himself to his 
material resources. Shoes were sold on unused quotas 
open for development business. Unrationed shoes were 
sold, and the newest shoes to enter that field were com- 
pletely leatherless—heavy duck uppers over rubber and 
synthetic soles—strong, serviceable shoes for boys, men 
and women at a low price to boot. 

Conventions still have great pulling power—an all- 
out attendance of merchants, greater than at any pre- 
vious show. The War Conference was the basic theme 
but shortages and manpower for consumer footwear 
were the real reasons for the top attention. Cooperation 
of Government with the shoe industry was in the form 
of a four-day OPA Shoe Rationing Clinic, giving oppor- 
tunity for shoe men to consult on any and all problems 
with: William W. Stephenson, Chief, Shoe Rationing 
Branch; Harold R. Quimby, Director, Trade Section, 
Shoe Rationing Branch; S. J. Eriksson, Chief Counsel, 
Shoe Rationing Branch; Harriet W. Jones, Chief, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Miscellaneous Products 
Rationing Division; Florine Maher, Trade Procedure, 
District and Local Board; Perham C. Nahl, Reporting 


and Inventory; Joseph B. Charde, Operating Procedure 
at Retail Level; Walter E. Ebling, Head of the Opera- 
tions Section, and R. E. L. Lamkin, Jr., Assistant, Re- 
gional Miscellaneous Products Rationing Office, St. 
Louis District Office. 

Three hotels were jam-packed with shoe and leather 
and supply men—the Morrison, Palmer House and 
LaSalle—with reserve hotels, Bismark, Sherman, Chi- 
cagoan and Blackstone, and opening November 1, the 
famous war-hotel Stevens, reconditioned for civilian 
occupancy. By these crowds, the shoe industry indi- 
cated its essential position in the footwear needs of the 
American public. All work and no play is not the motto 
of industry gatherings, and the cocktail parties were as 
usual, if not more so. 

It takes a lot of living together to weld an industry 
together in policy and purpose, both patriotic and prac- 
tical, to give foot power to a nation at war. The all-over 
result is a clearer picture of the serious position of 
shoes in 1944; a hape for Victory and a laying of foun- 
dations for a free future. A leaner, tighter supply of 
shoes indicates a tremendous need for less waste and 
more work in 1944. Many a merchant came to market 
full of zeal to place orders, only to find, as he knew 
before, that quotas were set and might be further re- 
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duced—for the next six months contain fewer factory- 
work days than the last six months because of holidays, 
calendar, and manpower weaknesses now revealed in ail 
shoe-making centers. 

The National Shoe Retailers’ 
strated its power as the voice of retailing and the lead- 
ership of Harold F. Volk, retiring president of the 
N.S.R.A., indicated statesmanship of the highest order 
and a national influence exceedingly complimentary to 
shoe retailing and to this merchant of Dallas, Texas. To 
L. E. Langston universal praise for the direction of a 


Association demon- 


great convention and a consistent policy of keeping 
shoe retailing in strict line of duty within rationing 
laws. Of these and many things, more in future issues; 
for the pattern of retailing is a progressive picture, sub- 
ject to change as time flows on. 

Shoe Manufacturers Meet, and almost everyone was 
there when Guy E. Manley opened the speaking part of 
the War Conference, saying: “You have come from 
far and near seeking sources of power, restoration of 
courage and renewed faith in the future of democracy. 
This is a difficult time, requiring thought, training and 
foresight; but we believe that you may feel secure in 
power and confident in your courage and faith if other 
industries of our nation compare with our own in main- 


taining free enterprise. 
S F [TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 


Three presidents of the N.S.R.A. Left to right: Past-president 
Harold F. Volk, Dallas, Texas; president-elect, Owen W. 
Metzger, 


Allentown, Pa.; past-past-president, M. A. Mittel- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS AND CHAIRMEN OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES OF NATIONAL BOOT & SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Chairman ‘of the Board of Directors 
Guy E. Manley, E. P. Reed & Co., Inc., Rochester, New 


York. 
Treasurer 
E. S. Gerberich, Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., Mount Joy, Pa. 
Secretary 
Miss Ruth S. Freeman, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Directors for Three Years 


B. Harrison Cort, Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Arthur Evans, L. B. Evans Son Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
Irving S. Florsheim, The Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 


_ Morgan Grossman, Grossman’s Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Maxey Jarman, General Shoe Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry G. Johansen, Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Moran, Moran Shoe Co., Inc., Carlyle, Ill. 

George W. Norvell, Perry-Norvell Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

T. R. Samuels, Samuels Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph S. Stern, United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, O. 

=, E. Weidmann, Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., Belleville, 
iil. 

Chairmen Standing Committees 

Style 

George Miller, I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


Trade Relations 
J. R. Sweasy, Red Wing Shoe Company, Red Wing, Minn. 


Membership 

H, N. Lape, The Julian & Kokenge Co., Columbus, O. 
Legislation 

Frederick A. Miller, The H. C. Godman Co., Columbus, O. 
Resolutions 


Roger A. Selby, The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, O. 











THE National Shoe Fair and War Conference was 
worthwhile if it produced only 14 words, by W. W. 
Stephenson: “Shoes will be rationed to the full extent of 
the shoe industry to produce.” In other words, “as we 
make—we can sell”—no more, no less. No surplus ra- 
tion stamps to confuse the public and no flat statement 
“two pairs per year” is official. Need will determine 
making and selling, not “customer desire.” 

You never saw a meeting comparable to the Opening 
Session of the National Shoe Retailers’ Association- 
1600 persons in attendance in three hours’ session, tense, 
informative and tremendously important. The Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House on Tuesday, Nov. 2, was 
the “shoe center of America” when President Harold 
Volk called the meeting to order; and a moment or two 
later it was the “shoe-family gathering” with a deep and 
profound tribute to the memory of Will Knight of the 
“Old Guard,” who died enroute to the Conference. 

By these tokens of fraternity and responsibility, the 
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Washington top sales man- 
agers. Responsible for ci- 
vilian footwear supply and 
distribution to 135,000,000 
4dmericans, Henry M. Spel- 
man, W. W. Stephenson. 


Rationing Ratio Fixed by 
Industry's Capacity to Produce 


shoe industry met on a rather significant day, with elec- 
tions and democratic processes of government by public 
selection taking place in Chicago and back home, every- 
where. 

Now, let’s get into the story—the real works. Stephen- 
son and Spelman, twin Washingtonian executives, with 
real messages. Read every word twice! 

W. W. Stephenson, Chief of the Shoe Rationing 
Branch, OPA, said: 


“The major trade fears of rationing are fear of lost volum: 
and fear of a change in consumers’ buying habits. The extent 
to which the industry has lost, or will lose volume, is and wil! 
be due to the lack of available supply and not to the rationing 
program. I have said on many previous occasions that we wil! 
ration shoes to the full extent of the ability of the industry to 
produce them. This we still propose to do. 

“As to the effect of rationing on consumer buying habits. | 
suggest that you talk with your neighbor merchants who hand! 
non-rationed lines of goods. You will probably find that thei: 
customers have changed their buying habits fully as much a: 
have yours. 

“In placing an indefinite validity on Stamp 18, it is our’ d: 
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“As We Make, So We Can Sell," According to W. W. 
Stephenson, Shoe Rationing Executive, at Industry's 
War Conference in Chicago. Need to Determine 
Production and Sales, Instead of "Customer Desire." 


sire to build public confidence and to have consumers feel that 
ration currency for shoes will be available to them when needed. 
We have no intention of ‘pulling a shenanigan’ in connection 
with the cancellation of Stamp 18. It would be our preference 
to leave these stamps permanently valid and we have only pro- 
vided a cancellation possibility for the purpose of meeting ex- 
treme and wholly unforeseen emergency conditions. 

“We have requested that manufacturers and wholesalers under 
no circumstances request currency more than 60 days in ad- 
vance of shipping date. We have further requested that 
wherever possible, currency payments be arranged between re- 
tailers and suppliers on the basis of 30 days in advance of 
shipment. Most suppliers have wholeheartedly agreed. 

“I have the pleasure of announcing to you today several im 
portant changes in Ration Order No. 17, to simplify and improve 
your operations under rationing. 

“Special Shoe Stamps which are issued for refund or 
replacement purposes will carry the same validity period 
as the currently valid regular shoe stamp. Beginning 
November 9th all refund stamps issued by you should be 
marked ‘Stamp 1.’ Stamps issued by the boards for extra 
ration will continue to carry thirty-day validity period and 
will show either a date of issue or date of expiration. 

“In recent speeches on the West Coast and in the Southwest, 
I indicated that some method would be found whereby dealers 
would be allowed to dispose of extremely bad obsolete shoes. 
This provision will become effective on November 8th and it is 
my privilege to give you the details as to how such shoes may 
be released from rationing. Applications should be made to 
your OPA district office, giving detailed information concerning 
the style, sizes, color, materials, age and condition. If the appli- 
cation is approved, the district office will issue written approval 
and provide official non-rationed stickers which must be attached 
to the shoes before they are sold ration-free. 

“The definition of obsolete shoes which may be released by 
the district office is: 

‘Shoes which (1) have deteriorated substantially in 
quality, or have become discolored, as a result of age or 
exposure; or (2) are of an outmoded last or design.’ 

“Any shoes released on this basis may not be sold non- 
rationed for more than one dollar per pair. If sold for 
more than one dollar, ration currency must be collected 
and turned in to the OPA District Office. Also included 
in this amendment are half pairs which c t be mated 
Such half pairs may not be sold non-rationed at more 





- than 50c. each. Retailers are requested when displaying 


or advertising shoes released under this provision to refer 
to them as ‘OPA Obsolete Release’ and to indicate prices 
of one dollar per pair or less. 

“The Office of Rubber Director recently released certain types 
of scrap rubber for use in the manufacture of shoes. These are: 
belting ends, certain types of tire fabric and other materials 
consisting principally of heavy woven fabric impregnated with 
vulcanized rubber. 

“Recognizing the critical shortage of children’s shoes 
of all types and the almost complete absence of children’s 
non-rationed types, we are permitting non-leather shoes 
with soles of these scrap and remnant materials to be sold 
ration-free in sizes up to and including Size 3. We have 
had indications from ous facturers of chil- 
dren’s shoes as well as manufacturers who have been 
producing other types, that if satisfactory soles could be 
found, a very sizeable quantity of children’s non-rationed 
shoes could be produced. 

“In this same amendment, all so-called gym shoes; shoes with 
non-leather uppers and soles attached by vulcanization are also 
released from rationing. It should be remembered that in 
Amendment 2, effective February 25th, all such shoes shipped 
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from the factory prior to April 16th were released. Since that 
time there has been no authorized civilian production but a 
few shoes have appeared on the market as the result of Navy 
rejects and special WPB authorizations. Dealers who have on 
hand gymnasium and tennis shoes received between April 16th 
and Novemgber 8th which will be released from rationing, 
should apply to taeir OPA district office for replacement of 
ration currency. 

“We have received thousands of applications from consumers 
for special stamps to obtain gym shoes. Many of these appli- 
cants have assumed that in denying special steamps OPA has 
prevented the purchase of shoes required for gymnasium use. 
Had we approved every application the shoes could not have 
been obtained because rationed type gym shoes were available 
only in extremely limited quantity. It is not our policy to issue 
special stamps which cannot be spent. 

“In this same connection we have received many suggestions 
for issuing more ration currency to children. These suggestions 
do not tell us how consumers would be able to spend this in- 
creased issue of currency. 

“It is well recognized by consumers that the Rationing Pro- 
gram is established on the basis of family interchangeability 
of stamps. Millions of stamps from the books of adults are 
properly being spent for children’s shoes. If this were not done 
voluntarily and according to need, it would be necessary for us 
to produce this same result by reducing the number of stamps 
issued to adults to compensate for the extra number issued to 
children. 

“At the present time children’s shoes in sizes 4% in- 
fants’ to 3 misses’ and boys’ are being produced at a rate 
of slightly less than 60,000,000 pairs a year. There is 
ration currency already in the hands of families to more 
than absorb this production. It is obvious that additional 
ration currency for children other than individual special 
rations issued by the Boards would not be feasible because 
such currency could not be spent for children’s shoes. It 
would in effect be the same as the U. S. Treasury issuing 


gold certificates for which there was no gold backing.” 
[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE) 





NEW OFFICERS NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
OWEN W. METZGER (succeeds Harold F. Volk), Wether- 
hold & Metzger, Allentown, Pa. 
V ice-Presidents 
A. J. PAULY, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
MORRIS CRONKHITE, Turrell’s, Seattle, Washington 
ALBERT WACHENHEIM, JR., Imperial Shoe Store, New 
Orleans, La. 
GEORGE B. HESS. N. Hess’ Sons, Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer 
DAVID S. HIRSCHLER, Hofheimer’s, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Executive Vice-President 
L. E. LANGSTON 
Directors 
JESSE ADLER. Adler Shoe Stores, New York City 
MORRIS CRONKHITE, Turrell’s, Seattle, Wash. 
PAUL JESBERG. Jesberg’s Walk-Over Shop, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
W. L. MILLER, Miller-Taylor Shoe Co., Columbus, Ga. 
PAUL O. KUEHN, Paul O. Kuehn, South Bend, Ind. 
W. E. MORGAN, C. A. Verner Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. HAROLD SLATER, J. & J. Slater, New York City 
JESSE F. THOMPSON, Hunter-Thompson Shoe Co., Salt 
Lake City. Utah 
L. F. TUFFLY, Krupp & Tuffly, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Early Shoe Fair registrants photo- 
graphed at N.S.R.A. registration 
booth at the Morrison. Left to 
right: Carl Crenshaw, Famous- 
Barr, St. Louis, basement buyer 
of men’s and children’s shoes; H. 
Daust, Daulec Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
We didn’t get third man’s name. 


Below, left: Shoe men lined up 
at the Palmer House registration 
desk awaiting reservations. It 
was a busy day for hotel folk as 
well as for shoe men us they 
wrestled with the problem of han- 
dling the great influx of Shoe 
Fair visitors at the peak of a 
congested wartime week-end. 


SHOE FAIR 


PICTORIAL 


A. H. Boudrot, sales department, and Warren Bulkley, 
publicity director, United Shoe Machinery Corp. talk 
war shoes with W. U. Gillespie, M. A. Gillespie Co., shoe 
retailers at Jeannette, Pa., for many years. Muny re- 
quests were received for the US.M.C. military booklet. 


Left: Caught in an argument over best selling patterns 
in exhibit room of Brauer Bros. Shoe Co., Morrison 
Hotel. Left to right: Fred Elliott and William B. Bur- 
dine of Economy Co., Ltd., Flint, Mich.; Glen Stephens, 
Standard Shoe Co., Flint, and M. Leibar and Harry 
Applegate, also of Economy company. 
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Left: S. L. Slosberg, vice-president and sales manager of 
Green Shoe Mig. Co., chats with buyers at the Palmer 
House. Seated: Mr. Slosberg and Mrs. Ruth Holt, Dr. 
Locke Shoe Store, Dayton, Ohio. Standing, left to right: 
G. L. Hartselle, Guarantee Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Louis E. Walker, Walker Shoe Co., Waterloo, lowa; Jess 
Walker, Walker Shoe Co., Dubuque, lowa; Tom Jones, 
photo Burdine’s, Miami, Fla. 
ration 
ft to 
mous: 
buyer 
s; H. 
ouis, 
lame. 





Talking over American Gentlemen Shoes at the 
Palmer House are: Milton Rigler, Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Corp., Men’s Division; L. R. Winners, P. A. 
Bergner Co., Peoria, Ilil.; Sidney Shaner, Craddock- 
Terry sales manager, men’s division; Sol Levin, 
Slater's Boot Shop, New Orleans, La.; J. G. Crad- 
dock, sales manager, Masterbilt Shoemakers, and 
E. D. Cole, in charge of the New York office for 
American Gentlemen and Masterbilt Shoes. 


Studying boys’ shoes at Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., 

at the Palmer House: Foster Narrows, Foster Shoes, 

Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; E. S. Gerberich, president; 

Edward Cohn, Wolke & Kotler, Chicago, Illinois; 

Clyde E. Gerberich, secretary, and Joe Reichart, John 
: Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Looking over some of the season’s 
latest offerings at the Johnsonian 
fi sample rooms are W. J. Winsberg, 
Winsberg’s, New Orleans; F. N. 
Jackson, credit manager of the 
company, and Julius Rosenbaum, 
company salesman. 
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FASHION CARRIES ON 


Two Style Shows and Many Lines of Smart Look- 
ing Spring Shoes at Chicago's Shoe Industry War 
Conference Show that Shoe Manufacturers Are 
Still Style-Minded and Guarantee that Women 
Will Look Up-to-the-Minute on Easter Sunday. 


Smart, smiling and undaunted these two attendants at the 
Chicago Conference wait their turn for rooms at one of 
the overcrowded hotels. 


Four “Hardy Joyces” ... Lady Bug and Best Beau on 
the girl at the right; Joyces on the Alert and Hedge- 
hopper shown on the second girl at the ieft. 


Jovce’s Flirtation Walk sandal in black patent leather 
and white suede, for Spring and Summer selling at 
the right. Bow tie, Joyce’s print sandal for evening 
wear. Bow Knot, their new scuff with Butterfly trim 
to be made matched to color of scuff, both at the left. 


SETTING the keynote for Spring promotions of 
women’s shoe styles, I. Miller and Joyce in their fashion 
showings emphasized the timelessness of really good 
shoe designs and adaptability of wartime simplified 
fashions. Presentations of their Spring and Summer 
lines dramatized the trends which could be seen in hun- 
dreds of lines shown in Chicago hotels the first four days 
in November when the National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association conducted the annual National Shoe Fair 
under the title of Shoe Industry War Conference and 
Market Week. 

The two style shows highlighted the Conference and 
gave dealers, manufacturers and the press a chance to 
see the relation between shoe and ready-to-wear styles 
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AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE... 


All shoes and costumes illustrated here were shown at 
by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE style shows given by I. Miller und Joyce at the Chicago 


convention. Mr. Irving Grossman and Miss Verne Clark 
presented the I. Miller show. Mrs. Faie Joyce conducted 
the Joyce showing. 
for the coming Spring and Summer. They gave the 
Conference some of its old pre-war sociability and 
glamour and to those who attended them they offered 
practical plans for merchandising and promoting the 
new lines. It is generally felt that rationing and style 
limitations imposed by WPB have not done away with 
the necessity for skillful promotion campaigns, as well 
as unusually wise merchandising plans. Many more mer- 
chants attended this Conference than in previous years 
and they came to Chicago for more information on how 
to conduct their business, as well as for more shoes. 
Cleverly using the theme of types of garden plants as 
the basis of comparison with perennial shoe styles, 
Joyce called their Spring line of shoes—old and tried 
favorites—“Hardy Joyces” or “Hardy Perennials.” 
Dividing the styles into groups, they named these 
groups, “Common or Garden Varieties,” “Evergreens,” 
“Volunteer Crop,” “Hybrid T-ees,” “Night Blooming 
Joyces” and “House Plants.” The old and familiar was 
[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 


Right—Shank’s Colt of I. Miller in white suede worn with 
white dress and light blue crocheted vestee and matching head 
band. Below—Three untrimmed pumps in Golden Eagle calf 
from I. Miller’s line. Center: Lady Eve. Right: Gallant Lady. 
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COORDINATING 


Accessories Take Top Rank This Year. 

More Than in Any Past Season They Are 

Being Used to Transform Simple Basic 

Costumes. New-Materials and New De- 

signs Suggest New Coordination Ideas 
for Bags, Gloves and Neckwear. 


Double woven cotton 
gloves are one of the 
newest triumphs of 
the American glove 
manufacturer. Long- 
wearing and easy to 
wash they fit into the 
economy of the times. 





ON the foot and on the hand, nothing fits and feels like 
leather. On the foot and on the hand and in the hand, 
nothing lasts and looks so well as good, well-cared-for 
leather. But . . . these wartime days other materials 
have to pinch-hit sometimes for leather if there is go- 
ing to be enough material to supply the manufacturers 
of shoes, handbags and gloves. 

Qn these pages we:show some popular ideas in hand- 
bags and gloves. All of them are made of fabric mate- 
rials, first, because fabric is news; second, because, up 
to now, fabric has played second fiddle to leather as a 
quality material for gloves and handbags; third, be- 
cause it is your job to sell women the idea of fabric as 
something new and fashion-right in quality merchandise. 

The buyer for a very successful handbag department 
was recently telling us the typical customer reaction to 
her bags. “They come in and ask for leather first,” she 
said. “We show them our leather bags and 
they ask the price. When they hear the price, 
they ask to see something less expensive. Then 
we show them our lower price leather and 
fabric bags.” The transaction, according to 
this buyer, usually ends with the sale of a 
fabric bag, although some customers finally de- 
cide that the quality leather bag is worth the 
difference in price. 

The three bags sketched here illustrate three 
types of fabric bags popular with three different 
types of customers. The small dressy bag in 
cordé with double handle and metal clasps has 
been very much in demand with the more con- 
servative woman. The big soft drawstring bag 

in all-wool felt with large graceful initials to 
brighten the black or brown is a style bag, Top to bottom: Dressy small double 


newer and younger in feeling. The envelope handle bag with gold metal clasp in 
corde, perject match to the corde 
sandal; soft all-wool felt draw-string bag with gold initials. 
Onposite page: smart faille envelope bag with ingenious 
shell fastening; leather shoe with faille ornament; soft felt 
hat, coordinated to felt bag opposite. 





the SEASON'S 


bag in sleek faille with tortoise shell fastening is sophisti- 
cated and smart. The ingenious fastening does away 
with the use of forbidden metals and gives the bag an 
entirely new style interest. 

Fabric bags offer interesting coordination ideas to 
the alert sales clerk. Take the three bags shown here, 
for instance. The faille bag is a natural for the leather 
shoe with faille ornament, so popular right now. The 
cordé bag has an exact match in an all-over cordé 
sandal. A natural tie-up with the felt bag is the felt 
hat. The harmony between the two can be further car- 
ried out by the use of similar trimming treatments. 
Here, for example, the petal effect of the bag top is re- 


peated in the hat trimming. A sales clerk who is doing 


ACCESSORIES | 


a good selling job will be quick to pick up something 
in the customer’s costume to which to match the bag. 
If the bag is to be carried with other clothes, she will 
listen to the customer’s discussion of her problem and 
find something on the shelves that will be just right 
for that other costume. The other selling angle which 
the clerk is using more than ever this year is the cor- 
rect type for the individual woman. The little very 
smart woman with a sophisticated but small bag. The 


tall young girl with a big bag, youthful, dashing. 
Bags that are selling very well just now are the 
shoulder strap and drawstring types, many of them with 


besides 


PLEASE | 


new novelty treatments. In materials 


[TURN TO PAGE 76, 


“Necklette” and glove set worn by CBS actress Alice 
(“Second Husband”) Frost shows the trend to novelty 


fabric 


accessories. 


Made of green cotton velveteen, 


sequin trimmed, both are the creation of Merry Hull. 

The gloves have black jersey palms and her special 

Finger Free side wall construction. The wool fringe on 
the necklette is bright green and red. 








Left to right—William Hunneman, Jr.; Sidney Ferris, of the British Raw Materials 


Mission; Charles Schwab, and Dickson S. Stauffer. 


Industry Told 


To Expect 
Less Leather 


Above (left to right) F. Al- 
bert Hayes, E. Carle Shot- 
well. Will J. Miller, Merrill 
A. Watson, Everett W. Per- 
vere and Juy Allen. 


Lejt (reading left to right) 
Irving R. Glass, Tanners’ 
Council, Carl H. Shaifer, 
Daniel W. Keeler, Albert 
M. Peirce, Edgar E. Rand. 
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International Leather Problem Now Being Investigated 





by Special United States Mission in London, Everett W. 
Pervere Tells Tanners’ Council at New York Meeting. 


MEMBERS and guests of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America who at- 
tended the annual meeting of that 
organization at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City on October 28 
and 29, were told that American 
tanners have exhausted their sup- 
plies of raw material and leather 
and that shoe manufacturers, in con- 
sequence, are dependent on day-to- 













Frank G. Allen. 


Right (reading left to right) Albert 
Schain, Ralph Wells, E. R. Rath, and J. 


L. Nelson. 


Below (left to right) Albert M. Peirce, 
Edgar E. Rand, Lewis B. Jackson, F. Al- 


bert Hayes, E. Carle Shotwell. 
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Above (left to right) Jay Allen, Harold 
Connett, Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes, Governor 


day shipments of sole and upper 
stock. 

This was the statement of Everett 
W. Pervere, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s board, who warned, further- 
more, in discussing the joint British- 
United States purchases of hides, 
that “several international develop- 
ments have given us great concern 
hecause our domestic requirements 


appear to be subordinate to con- 
siderations not always military in 
nature.” Mr. Pervere pointed out 
that while no tanner questions for a 
moment the necessity of giving all 
possible aid to the military allies of 
the United States, there is a question 
in the minds of many whether 
“some of the claims made upon us 
serve the military purpose of our 
Allies as much as they do present 
and future commercial interests.” 
The international leather problem, 
he said, is now being investigated 
by a special United States mission, 
at present in London. 

Replying to at least a portion of 
Mr. Pervere’s address, Harold Con- 
nett, assistant director, Textile, 
[TURN TO NEXT PAGE PLEASE | 







Left to right—Samuel Klein, Carl Whittier, William Deevy, Marshall Helmrath, Julius 


Above (left to right) Dr. Fred 

O'Flaherty, George Webster, 

Joseph Shine, Samuel Kline, 

Carl Whittier, William Deevy 
and George Schifman 


Right (left to right) George 
Schifman, Sherwood B. Gay, 
Julius Schnitzer, Mr. Sanders, 
Israel Gorovitz, and E. G. G. 


Brooker 


Sankin and George Schifman 


Clothing and Leather Division of 
the WPB, said: 

“Negotiations have been in prog- 
ress for some time between the 
United States and United Kingdom 
authorities with a view to closer 
coordination in the joint purchases 
abroad of cattlehides, including kip- 
skins and calfskins. There has also 
been discussion in regard to pur- 
chases of leather from abroad. 

“With a view to clarifying the 
situation and enabling a decision to 
be reached, an International Mis- 


sion was recently sent to South 
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America. The factual data obtained 
by this mission and its recommenda- 
tions have been reviewed by the ap- 
propriate agencies of the two coun- 
tries, who are now able to announce 
that an agreement in principle for a 
plan of operation has been reached. 

“In the case of hides, it has been 
agreed to establish a Joint Hide Con- 
trol Office located in Washington, in 
which the U. S. and U. K. will 
have equal representation, and 
Canada as a member will partici- 
pate as her interests may appear. 
The function of this agency will be 
to receive offers of hides through 
the usual channels in the respective 
countries, to determine upon pur- 
chases and allocations of such offers 
to the respective countries, and to 
inform the appropriate governmen- 
tal purchasing agencies in each 
country of the offers they might ac- 
cept. It is expected that the few 
remaining matters of detail will be 
settled shortly and that in due 
course the Joint Hide Control Office 
will be functioning. 

“In order to carry out the pro- 
gram, the War Production Board 
will issue a directive to the Office 


Right (reading left to right) E. G. G. 
Brooker, Lt. H. P. Howland, Charles 
McCarthy and Leo Bonnard. 


Below (left to right) E. G. G. Brooker, 
Charles McCarthy, Leo Bonnard, Major 
William McAdoo, Laurent J. La Brie, 
Leonard F. Norsworthy and Lt. Paul 
N. Vonck 
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of Economic Warfare as the agency 
to purchase foreign hides for the 
U.S. The authorities of both coun- 
tries are in complete accord with 
the necessity of maintaining the 
usual channels and employing the 
regular import and brokerage trades 
to the utmost degree consistent with 
governmental control. 

“As regards leather, it is agreed 
that some form of mutual govern- 
mental control must be established, 
but the mechanics are not yet deter- 
mined. It is expected that announce- 
ment in regard to this will follow 
shortly.” 

While Mr. Connett’s assurances 
that every attempt is being made to 
iron out present difficulties were ac- 
cepted at face value by those who 
heard his speech, nevertheless the 
picture of diminished supplies o 








raw materials continued to bob up 
to dismay the American tanning in- 
dustry, and the manufacturers and 
retailers dependent on that industry 
for shoes for civilians. 

Colonel Eugene Santschi, Jr., of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps, re- 
vealed that for 1943 there will be 
18,000 tons of leather purchased 
through Lend-Lease for Russia, 
more than half of which has been 
allotted out of United States pro- 
duction. 

F. Albert Hayes, chief of the 
Leather section, WPB, predicted a 
serious situation in chrome. He 
said there might be a shortage of 
300,000 pounds in November and 
explained that the shortage is due to 
the fact that large quantities of this 


chemical are used for impregnating 
[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 
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Women who pay to have their hose painted on will 
make good customers for a foot comfort salon. 


Now that multiple sales are out for the duration, the 
opportunist will promote sidelines to take up the slack. 
With garages and lumber yards selling stock feeds; feed 
stores selling shoes; auto accessories selling clothing 
and hardware stores turning into optometrists, it be- 
hooves shoe stores to look for fillers for vacant spaces. 

Instead of moving the wall partitions forward, now 
is the ideal time to install a foot comfort salon. Feet 
need care, conditioning and constant attention. What 
more worthy project than to supply that service in a 
shoe store? Women who will pay to have their hose 
painted on will pay to have their feet massaged with 
foot balm. They want toe nails manicured and blem- 
ishes corrected. They want the soothing comfort of a 
creamy foot rub. They want a number of things that a 
real foot comfort salon can provide. 

Remember what a relief a good alcohol back-rub 
gives a hospital patient? Pampered feet will pay a 
pretty penny. A few years ago, beauty parlors were an 
innovation. Tomorrow’s foot comfort station may be- 
come as popular as today’s beauty salon. 

First an alcohol rub-down, then a brisk massage—a 
pedicure, pinked nails and a foot powder bath should 
bring them in in droves. 

Add to this the sales of foot creams, powders, lotions, 
remedies, sole pads for sockless feet, and listen to the 
jingle of the cash register. 

Trained woman power? Any woman of average in- 
telligence can learn in three easy lessons from any 
nurse or masseuse the fundamentals of the value of 
massage. You have, or should have, someone in your 
organization who understands arch relief and adjust- 
ment. It wall become a habit with the American public. 
Don’t wait until there are chains of foot comfort salons; 






TIMELY TIPS 


The Wise Shoe Merchant Will Pro- 
mote Sideline Items in His Store to 
Make Up in Part for the Sales Volume 
Lost Through Rationing. A Fruitful 
Idea is the Foot Comfort Salon; An- 
other is the Accessory Bar. Both 
Present Possibilities for Increasing 
Profits While Serving the Community. 


| FOOT BEAUTY 
mu 





The foot beauty salon may become to the post-war 
world what the beauty salon was in pre-war days. 


start yours now and reap the glory of keeping a war- 
tuned nation at maximum foot efficiency. 

Then, too, there is the accessories bar—an orderly 
arrangement of counters of groups of cleaners, waxes, 
laces, lotions, balms, appliances, corn relievers, ad 
infinitum. This bar should occupy a prominent place 
in the store where hurrying crowds can gather them in 
quickly. Apportion a part of the window to these non- 
rationed items and watch them melt away. Devote a 
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“4 window to the foot comfort salon. Tell the passerby 
to what comfort services are given. Give every customer 
ne a numbered receipt. For a starter give every tenth foot 
massage free. Of course, they won’t know who is tenth 
‘ul until they see the register receipt ending in zero. Ad- 
n- vertise the innovation with glaring headlines. There is 
something new under the sun. Don’t cry over lost 
th business—go all out and triple it with new ideas. The 
ig old ones are worn out. Quit dreaming about a post-war 
business. Go after it now, while hundreds of thousands 
Y- are clamoring for foot ease and willing and anxious to 
pay for it. 
Dress the attendants in white, give the place an atmos- 
phere of professionalism; it will improve with practice. 
Be different—dominate the word-of-mouth advertising 
with new ideas and practices. By your deeds you shall 
be known. This is a changing world and change we 
must or go down by the wayside. Thousands of new- 
comers to your community have never crossed your 
“FRIENDS 
Jp 
‘ meh : 
au K' 
VAWVWAC 
r- 
Foot comfort appliances shown in your windows will 
ly attract additional trade to your store. 
Ss, 
id 
e threshold. Invite them in to something new and desir- 
in able and effective and you will not want for customers. 
- Don’t make the mistake of thinking that your past years 
a of advertising will affect these newcomers. They won't. 
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CHAPTER Xlil 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INCREASED SERVICE 








The jingle of the cash register is a merry sound for 
the shoe merchant who uses his ingenuity. 


You need new life, new spirit, new service to carry you 
out ahead of the crowd. Take the lead in this race and 
keep it, and you can forget all your pet peeves about 
rationing and how the war is being run. 


And don’t forget the value of institutional advertising. 
Other lines of business are finding that the institutional 
ad carries a punch that is remembered long after the 
paper on which it was printed was thrown away. It’s a 
good way to keep your store’s name before the buying 
public so that they'll be sure to remember you when 
rationing restrictions are lifted. 

But above all, stress in your ads and in your store 
the policy of fitting correctly every customer who buys 
a pair of shoes from you. You can do more damage, 
both to your customer and to your store’s good name. by 
permitting misfits—even though stocks may be depleted 
—than you can remedy by months of advertising. 

Just now you've got a job of work to do—keep the 
nation on it’s feet for the duration. Build, build, build 
for the shoe industry of the nation. Exude morale, 
confidence and Americanism with a capital A. 
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Significant Trends from the War Conference 


A NATIONAL gathering of men of industry is a rare 
opportunity to collect trends indicating the path into 
the morrow. Maybe a few observations might be in 
order. 

The biggest shadow to cover the market place was 
cast by the figure of a child. We are at a point of real 
serious trouble insofar as children’s shoes are con- 
cerned. When a child outgrows the shoes before he gets 
them, that’s something for the books! Merchants who 
went to Chicago to get children’s shoes, came away 
instead with promises of further reductions of quotas 
because not only will the next six months be shorter in 
materials and manpower but in days and hours of work 
on the production line. 

Before we solve this children’s shoe problem, 
it will be necessary to allocate priorities and sup- 
plies to children’s factories and to encourage 
other factories to manufacture children’s shoes; 
and to gve a first essential rating in manpower to 
these plants. 

In other words, children’s shoes have got to be 
made, even if other plants are thrown out of gear 
—because too many children are now walking in 
shoes too short for physical growth and health. 

Furthermore, shearlings and warm materials should 
be given first preference in children’s slipper manufac- 
ture because in homes that have a thermostat three feet 
from the floor, set at 65 degrees, may find the tempera- 
ture at the floor level down in the 50s. Its a cold floor 
in cabin or castle. 

This is a major problem and make no mistake 
about it; it’s the number one problem in the 
shoe industry as well as in W.P.B. and O.P.A. and 
must be solved. We are not going to drift into 
an adequate supply of children’s shoes. That 
supply must be developed by immediate directive. 

So much for that; and it isn’t a spasm of sentimen- 
tality that surrounds the words. If you want evidence, 
see the letters that come to the White House, to gov- 
ernment and to every store, everywhere. 

The peculiarities of trade are often welded into tra- 
ditions of merchandising practices that only revolutions 
can change. There is a revolution now going on on this 
subject of seasons of sale. It was indicated by the 
remarks of Faie Joyce of Pasadena, California, who 
said she could never understand why slippers were un- 
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salable the day after Christmas when nearly every 
woman and nearly every child put slippers on the first 
thing in the morning and wore them the last thing at 
night, 365 days in the year. Well, that tradition of 
selling can be removed this year as can quite a number 
of seasonal idiosyncrasies,’ materials dated to sales- 
peaks and stored away after. We are in a period when 
the wear and use of shoes is not measured by the public 
in terms of season. 

Which leads us into the next point of significance— 
that there are bulges of consumer interest even under 
systems of rationing. Good merchandising practice is 
for a merchant to take an incoming shipment and seed 
and sort shoes that come to hand, for those natural 
periods of the year when there is a major change of 
weather that influences the change in dress. In other 
words, certain shoes may come into the store in January 
and February that should not be exhausted in sale, but 
held for the natural Spring rise of human interest in 
new and different shoes. 


SHOE stores are beginning to learn how to allocate 
limited supply to greater consumer demand. They are 
offering a certain number of pairs of shoes per day and 
not selling any more than that quota—because it is so 
easy to sell a store out of business and thereby failing 
to serve regular customers in the regular way. Orderly, 
consistent business is planned. The drifting period is 
over. ; 
We now come to the remark made by Verne Clarke 
of New York, at Chceago: “The lack of intelligent plan- 
ning makes us the prisoners of today instead of the 
pioneers of tomorrow.” The Conference and meetings 
in Chicago served the purpose of creating good will, 
good name and good intentions and best of all, in 
unifying all the branches of trade in public service to 
the customer at the fitting stool. Evidences of this can 
be manifested for weeks and months to come. 

It is important that every merchant play a more active 
part in the service and in the life of his community. It 
is so easy these days to step out of the line of march in 
the parade of progress and to rest by the wayside. But 
the parade goes on with accelerated speed. Look out or 
you will be forced to run like the dickens to catch up 
with the parade again. There are new things, new 
methods of merchandising under a system of restrained 
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business and there are possibilities of “Futures Un- 
limited.” 


“UNDER COVER" . 

As a sequel to the current best seller, “UNDER 
COVER,” there could be a number of chapters added 
which might be entitled “Under-hand,” giving the 
stories of practices which, although not quite so sinister, 
might measure up in the evidence as equally damaging 
to the home front. For black market operations are in- 
creasing. Black market is not a place, it is a trans- 
action and even though small when measured in dollars, 
it is, nevertheless, as unclean in spirit as any other act 
affecting the war effort. 

The more shortages of supply that we have, the 
greater the number of black market transactions. Neces- 
sity is a strange influence, causing many a merchant to 
blink the fact that he is doing something not quite on 
the war level. 


|F a merchant goes into the market and buys supplies 
or alligator skins, on his own account, and has them 
shipped to the factory so that the shoes can be made 
within the price brackets of that factory’s operation, the 
practice is definitely a black market connivance to 
escape the ceiling price at the factory so that the mer- 
chant can “up” the price to the customer at the fitting 
stool. 

It’s of a piece with the practice in restaurants of print- 
ing menus adhering to the price levels of last April and 
then offering for sale items that were not carried last 
April and which are not subject to the strict interpre- 
tation of legal similarity. 

Or when a hotel charges for the use of drinking 
glasses or for bread and butter, when it made no 
charges of that sort before. Or, for that matter, the 
merchant who charges for handling and packaging and 
shipping when he made no previous service charge 
thereon. 

Equally under cover is the purchase of a truck or a 
car at the ceiling price of 1942, plus storage, insur- 
ance and other fabricated items of magic that double 
the price of the car to the ultimate user. A jobber 
selling cut soles, etc., to a sub-jobber who in turn 
doubles the price to the shoe repairer—vampiring the 
poor. 


ALL of these deeds are of the some diabolical pattern. 
Men don’t easily forget the statement by Bismarck, 
chancellor of another day and age, that “men forget 
war, hates and violence; but never forget to buy cheap 
and sell dear.” Well, there is something sinister in the 
propaganda that threatens the world in back of the 
line of battle. A new chaos can be brought about by 
nibbling dishonesties that bring about penny-per-pair 
piece profiteering and a decline of moral and morale. 

This is no indictment of shoes alone. It is a mass 
form of “making a little more” because goods and things 
are short. You can’t charge it up to the common be- 
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RELEASE: 


@ To Press and Trade Press. 
@ Subject, Jay O. Ball resigns as President of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association. 


Mr. Ball's resignation as President of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association does not 
come as a surprise to those who attended the closing 
luncheon meeting of the National Shoe Fair in 
Chicago this week. 

The question of candidates for the position was 
evidently inadvertently mentioned by Mr. Guy E. 
Manley, Chairman of the Board, in an informal ex- 
change of friendly felicitations between Mr. Manley 
and Mr. Ball; and Mr. Ball stated that he was not 
a candidate. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Ball, he said that 
he had advised the Association’s Steering Com- 
mittee at its meeting in Washington last June, of 
his desire to enter the broadest field of Govern- 
ment and Industrial Relations Counsel, where his 
experience would, in his opinion, enable him to 
render a wider service of greater value to different 
groups with varied interests. 

Mr. Ball stated that he had agreed to continue 
his work with the Association until a successor is 
selected. “Although I regret to sever a connection 
of more than fifteen years,” he continued, “in my 
opinion, there will be greater need by Industry for 
competent Government Relations and Industrial 
Counsel in the Post-War Period in negotiations with 
the various Government Agencies with which I have 
had so much experience. This will be true not only 
with the War Agencies, but also with the Depart- 
ment of State and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in connection with the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, and 
other established agencies of the Government. 

“In reaching this conclusion, which I outlined to 
the Association’s Steering Committee last June, I 
have been influenced to undertake such work be- 
cause of inquiries from individual corporations to 
recommend men to them; as well as from industries 
that are not in a position to employ a man with the 
necessary experience, to devote his time exclusively 
to their work.” 





havior of human beings—because most every merchant 
or person knows what he is doing and why. Changing 
from one type of production to a higher level of price, 
without an upgrade in quality, is the same as withdraw- 
ing shoes from the store shelf to offer them for sale 
later and at a higher price because of the public’s 
hunger for that particular type. 

We could go on this way, citing many practices that 
skirt the margins of the laws of WPB, OPA and war- 
time economics. Not that we expect to find perfection 
in this world of merchandise madness, but what does it 
profit a merchant to make a few pennies more, the un- 
savory way? He will have to give it back in taxes any- 
way, and there will be a day of retribution because the 
people who are tangled in the black market transaction 
never forget the deed nor the doer. 

[TURN TO PAGE 86, PLEASE] 
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Above: For daylong wear—shopping, lunching, busi- 
ness—this pretty trimmed. pump, unrationed, made of 
fabric and a leather substitute. Below: For work—in 
the garden, the house or the war plant—this fabric shoe 
on composition sole needs no ration coupon and has the 
manufacturer’s guarantee of good wear. 





THE problem of rounding out a shoe wardrobe on two 
ration coupons a year becomes more difficult for Mrs. 
Average Consumer as her backlog of extra shoes dwindles. 

In showing these four unrationed shoes we suggest 
that you sell them as the extra pair and the filler-in. 
Mrs. Jones comes in to your store with one coupon to 
spend and two shoe needs. She wants a low heel walking 
oxford and a pretty street shoe for Spring. She can buy 
both, if she selects one in an unrationed shoe. The help 
you can give her in a wise use of her coupon makes cus- 
tomer satisfaction today and continued good will to- 
morrow. 

One word of warning, however: If you can’t buy un- 
rationed shoes that are going to give value, dollar for 
dollar, don’t buy any. 


‘Round the Clock 
Without 
A Ration Coupon 





Above: Just as smart as it can be for Summer leisure 

days is this unrationed wedge heel play shoe with fabric 

upper and composition sole. Below: And for stepping 

out in the evening, this pretty shoe with popular ballet 

lacing, also unrationed. Modeled by Miss Martha Kail 
of Memphis, Tennessee. 
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E. T. WRIGHT & CO. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
ARCH PRESERVER Shoes 
for Men 








SELBY SHOE CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
ARCH PRESERVER Shoes 
for Women 




















GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 

ARCH PRESERVER Shoes 
for Children 
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ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


For Men 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO. 


Rockland, Mass. 
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These manufacturers are familiar to everyone in the 
shoe industry as the producers of ARCH PRESERVER SHOES. 
Their combined resources and manufacturing experiences 
create shoes with patented features* that offer consumers 
the maximum of comfort during these strenuous days. 


Through the combined efforts of these three manufac- 
turers, the name ARCH PRESERVER has achieved a leading 
position in the shoe field; the production of all three 
factories now exceeds 860,000 pairs of shoes yearly. 


* Patented arch-bridge; flat innersole; metatarsal support; heel-to-ball fitting. 


For Women For Children 
SELBY SHOE COMPANY GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio Boston, Mass. 
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Hundred Year 
Firm Opens 
New Shoe Salon 


IN September the D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., of New 
Orleans, in the 101st year of its existence, opened a new 
shoe salon which, in the opinion of experts, is one of 
the most beautifully appointed in the country. 

On the opening day the fifth generation of Holmes’ 
customers entered a new women’s and children’s shoe 
department at least a hundred seats larger than the old 
one. Some of them remembered that this part of the 
store had been the radio and electrical appliances sec- 
tion, but everything now was new and different—green 
carpeting on the floor; soothing tan and gumwood 
walls; comfortable maple chairs upholstered in du- 
bonnet; mirrored panels and the 14 brands of women’s 
shoes offered by Holmes displayed in lighted recesses in 
the walls. 

There was plenty of room and plenty of clerks. Har- 
ried housewives clutching 18 stamps found themselves 
strangely calm and rested in this salon. The war 
hysteria of too few clerks, too many customers and too 
little merchandise seemed a long way off. Customers 
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Left: The neu 
shoe salon opened 
recently at the 
D. H. Holmes 
Co.. Ltd. New 
Orleans, La. 


Below: This win- 
dow display fea- 
turing various 
brands of shoes 
announced the 
opening of the 
new shoe salon. 





were served with almost pre-war normalcy and few 


failed to leave with what they came to buy. 

This, of course, was not accidental nor the short-lived 
flurry of a brand new department. The service cus- 
tomers are getting in Holmes’ new shoe salon may be 
traced to three factors: 

First, there are more clerks. 
people were added with the opening of the salon and 
now a competent staff of 20 people keep it functioning 


Six new floor sales- 


smoothly. 

Second, the department is closer to stock. Immediate- 
ly behind the salon itself are the stock shelves of shoes 
carefully arranged and deliberately placed close to the 
salesfloor so that, without losing time or delaying the 
customer, everything is literally at the fingertips of 
every clerk. 

Third, there is more space. The room to accom- 
modate 100 more chairs, plus wide aisles and ample 
floor space eliminate the crowded, impatient feeling that 

[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 
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Never before has 
FLEXIBILITY 


been so important 


Darex-Lumflex Insoles are designed to give 
shoes an easy, rolling flexibility. Their through- 
and-through slashing, plus controlled expan- 
sion, eliminates “insole fight”. Shoes with 
Darex-Lumflex Insole construction have the 
flexibility of a single-sole turn shoe with the 
cushioning comfort of a two-sole shoe. Specify 
Darex-Lumflex Insoles for your shoes. Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, 
Chicago, Montreal. 





FLEXIBLE SHOES WEAR LONGER ... . and wear is important today 







































HOUSTON STORES EXPECT 
GOOD FALL BUSINESS 


IN normal years, throughout the Fall 
season, shoe promotions in Houston 
are lively, for the city is crowded 
with Saturday visitors in town for 
some shopping and a home game 
of the Rice Owls. The weather, 
of course, is always unpredictable in 
Texas and especially so in the Fall, 
hot one day and cold the next, which 
means changes of light and heavy 
footwear, and with little attention 
paid by the buying public to quality, 
for two pairs of shoes were usually 
discarded to one that was repaired. 

This Fall the weather is unpredict- 
able as usual, and sales are as steady 
as stocks permit, although tending to 
be spotty, with more attention paid to 
durability in leathers. However, Hous- 
ton shoe men are in an excellent posi- 
tion to forecast their customer poten- 
tial, more so than in the old football 
days preceding Pearl Harbor, because 
of final tabulations of the number of 
War Ration Book No. 4 issued in 
Harris County. Business should be 
very good for the next several months, 
without taking into consideration the 
large number of non-rationed shoes 
which are being sold for home and 
sportswear. 

Due, largely, to action on the part 
of the OPA and to cooperation by 
merchants, there has been no great 
rush in the stores, but, rather, a 
steady volume. OPA regulations re- 
garding loose stamps are closely ob- 
served, several of the stores incor- 
porating this in their advertising 
copy. 

Unlike many shoe men, Nat Katz 
of The Fashion stated he had no pre- 
sonnel problems at present. This store 
is, apparently, the first to employ a 
hostess whose duties include seeing 
that customers receive prompt atten- 
tion and that no one is neglected. 
Certainly The Fashion is satisfied 
with the arrangement. This would 
seem an excellent method of prevent- 
ing customer complaints and needless 
confusion on the floor space. Too, 


the release by the Army of men over 
38 has worked to the advantage of 
this store, as they regained several 
experienced salesmen. As to pro- 
motions, town and sable brown 
suedes as well as reptiles are active. 
While advertising has been exten- 
sive, artistic ingenuity seems to have 
been expended on window displays. 
Several of the stores have new classic 
backgrounds or new valances. 
Paul’s Shoe Store, both through 
newspaper advertisement and window 
display, has promoted style footwear. 
In the long, left-hand window pedes- 
tals support the footwear. and, at in- 
tervals, a natural colored, deep, 
wooden tray of a design similar to 
photographic developing trays. Sus- 
pended above each pedestal is an- 
other tray of larger size. A smudge 
of dark green or brown colors only 





“She walks and walks" .. . comfort- 

able, low-heeled types for active feet 

were featured recently in this ad by 
Paul's Shoes, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


the center interior of each tray, to 
which clings one shoe of an Autumn 
tone. Russet chrysanthemums are 
placed behind the pedestals. 

Krupp & Tuffly had, in a front 
window, a hanging basket frame filled 
with translucent green grapes, which 
was particularly effective suspended 
above the Autumn tone of the foot- 
wear. This store maintains an effec- 
tive reminder to customers, in the 
form of bulletin boards placed at the 
back of the two elevators on which 
are tacked recent ads with cuts of 
the shoes featured. By the time one 
reaches the third floor, she has had 
ample opportunity for a preference 
to be formed. 

Chandler’s Shoe Store has in the 
window a reproduction of a Chandler 
French Room ad, as it appeared in 
Harper’s Bazaar, for genuine buffalo 
. « + “The vanishing American 
buffalo, is a rare fashion trophy . 
styled to charm in mellow brown and 
black.” Black is displayed with 
matching bag. 

Several of the stores are paying 
particular attention to current events, 
and one might almost be said to be 
laying postwar plans, namely, W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company. The “Shoe 
of Tomorrow.” War Bond Contest for 
Servicemen only which expires Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, is drawing considerable 
attention. Prizes of war bonds in de- 
nominations of $500, $250, $100, and 
ten 25.00 attract servicemen. 

Both Paul’s Shoe Store and The 
Vogue Shoe Store have devoted 
window space, flush with the Main 
Street sidewalk, to War Bond sales 
displays. At the former a magnified 
$25.00 bond, Series E, surmounted by 
a golden eagle, forms a background 
for one large shell. At The Vogue 
the display occupies a small inset 
window on the corner and consists 
of a plaque, “America on Guard,” 
before which is a small poster urging 
the purchase of war bonds. 

With the emphasis placed, as early 
as October, upon Christmas shopping 
and with the encouragement of the 
sales implicit with the distribution of 
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605,562 No. 1 shoe coupons, coupled 
with the unpredictable Fall weather, 
there should be no dearth of shoe 
business ahead in Houston. 

* * * 


PLAY SHOES SELLING WELL 
IN BOSTON STORES 


LNTENSE interest in non-rationed 
shoes was manifest here this week at 
the Travel Saving Shoe Show, held in 
the Parker House in Boston and at- 
tended by more than 50 exhibitors. 
Second in importance were inquiries 
as to when shoes on order might be 
expected. Third on the list of things 
on the minds of the many merchants 
in attendance were the Spring styles 
spread in sample rooms. While the 
volume of business was not large, the 
show more than justified its existence 
by making it easy and inexpensive for 
buyers to see many lines under one 
roof; and making it decidedly less ex- 
pensive for the shoe manufacturers’ 





representatives to contact their ac- 
counts with a minimum of travel. 

Merchants liberally supplied with 
play-shoes are continuing to do almost 
& land-office business, despite the 
fact that the beginning of the season 
during which these types are ordi- 
narily sold is still far in the distant 
future. The explanation of this is, 
of course, that women are using these 
shoes for house-wear. They take the 
place of house slippers in some cases; 
in others they are used for wear while 
doing the housework. The inevitable 
result, according to some merchants, 
will be a shortage of these shoes some 
time in the not too distant future, par- 
ticularly if labor is siphoned from the 
factories making them into nearby 
war-plants, which may well prove to 
be the case. 

The October 31st deadline origi- 
nally established for Coupon No. 18, 
and then abolished by the decree of 
OPA lengthening the life of that im- 
portant piece of paper, passed with- 
out incident. It had been expected 
in some stores that a small rush 
might develop since some civilians 
had been expected to remain in ignor- 
ance of the OPA action. 
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The “Si Si Ciog," a non-rationed shoe 
of South American inspiration, was 
shown in the above ad by Imperial 
Shoe Store, New Orleans. Results 
were said to be most encouraging. 





NEW ORLEANS STORES 
EMPHASIZE SERVICE 


Eacu and every one of the New 
Orleans shoe men is, at a time when 
he could easily neglect or avoid it, 
giving service-plus to his customers. 
In store after store shoe personnel, as 
rushed as they are, spend precious 
time in advising customers, patiently 
and painstakingly fitting, pointing out 
respective quality and wearing ability 
and in general doing everything they 
possibly can to give the customer as 
satisfactory service as is humanly pos- 
sible. Of course it’s good merchandis- 
ing, of course it’s one of the cardinal 
rules of selling. But it’s not hard to 
remember the pre-war days when a 
pair of shoes was just that—if they 
didn’t fit or you didn’t like ‘em later 
—well, you got another pair. 

And in these hectic days when shoes 
sell as fast as they are stocked, it 
would be very easy for everyone con- 
cerned just to sell shoes and forget 
about service. The New Orleans shoe 
men are doing a commendable job of 
building customer good-will; maybe it 
is losing them a shoe sale here and 
there, but come peace and unrationed 
days and they will all cash in on the 
time and effort they are expending 
now. 


In New Orleans there is a rather 
unusual vocational school—the L. E. 
Rabouin Vocational School, super- 








vised by Miss Violett O'Reilly and 
operated in conjunction with the state 
department of education and the retail 
merchants’ committee of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. In cooperation with 
the various schools, Rabouin Vocation- 
al has been training sales personnel 
very successfully, serving, a double 
purpose—that of helping the stores 
secure needed and trained personnel 
and helping boys and girls of high 





school age to fit themselves for future 
work by a planned program of actual 
sales training. Recently this school 
instituted a free six-hour course in 
shoe fitting. C. W. Briscoe, Jr., of 
Maison-Blanche is the instructor. 

The shoe news of New Orleans— 
that is—what’s selling equally well in 
all stores—is black suede. Black 
suede in all shapes and styles. For 
some reason, possibly because the 
weather has been surprisingly sun- 
shiny, open type shoes, especially 
sling-backs and sandals are still sell- 
ing exceptionally well. 

A general summing up of recent 
sales shows that casuals, walking and 
utility shoes were strongly stressed 
with sporadic “big business” being 
done in non-rationed items. Notable 
among the un-rationed was Imperial 
Shoe Store’s featuring of the “Si-Si 
Clog” a South American inspired 
number that is being seen beneath 
evening gowns in the night clubs. 

Black suede has been featured near- 
ly everywhere —with Keller-Zander 
and Kreeger’s both bearing down 
heavily on smart open-toe opera 
pumps. Anklets in high and low heels 
sold out in surprising numbers in all 
stores. And Baby-toe sandals are get- 
ting a very warm welcome in New 
Orleans. 

Followed then a general swing to- 
ward alligator (both genuine and sim- 
ulated) with calfskin running a close 
second. 

Recently nearly all stores were get- 
ting into the patent leather groove 
which usually reaches its peak popu- 
larity in November. All stores, of 
course, will continue to feature their 
suedes, reptiles, calfskins and alliga- 
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The Noble Narrative 
4 of Nettie Nustle ! 
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- 1. Nettie Nustle wanted to be a nurses’ aide. 
“a The minute they called for volunteers, she 
ith was on the job every day. Whatever the 
m4 weather—rain, shine, sleet or snow—Nettie 
rel walked more than a mile to reach the hospital. 
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] 2. Now Nettie took to nursing like a duck takes to 

9] water. But alas, not being a duck, she also “‘took’’ a == 
2 steady stream of coughs and colds . . . just because she 
yf wouldn't keep her feet dry in wet weather. ‘‘That war- 
time rubber footwear’s not for me,"’ sneered Nettie. 
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3. Next thing Nettie was a patient herself and Miss McCalomel, 
the head nurse, took over. ‘‘We need you, Nettie, but your colds 

are a nuisance. Stop being stubborn! Get yourself a pair of these —_— 
sturdy ‘Duration Quality’ galoshes. | wore this pair all through — 
last winter’s wet weather and they're still going strong! Ask the il ft 


te 


rest of the staff—and the district nurses, too. They'll tell you!"’ @, Needless to say, Nettie took the advice 
A FABLE? Of course, but a fable based on fact. For “Duration and bought herself a pair of ‘Duration 
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Quality” rubber footwear has actually given surprising service Quality” galoshes. No more wet feet or 
under wartime conditions—and for a mighty important reason. colds for Nettie! Now, she's a nifty nurses’ 


aide—first class—and she’s 
been nominated the town's 


No. 1 woman volunteer! 


The quality of rubber footwear depends upon a great deal 
more than rubber alone. For instance, proper foundation 
of non-rubber structural parts, and lasts designed to reduce 


wear at points of stress and strain . . . technical knowledge BACK THE ATTACK 
and equipment .. . laboratory facilities for testing and- —WITH WAR BONDS 
research . . . skilled craftsmen, chemists and technicians. 


At the footwear factories and laboratories of Hood Rubber 
Company and B. F. Goodrich, these things have not changed, 
even in wartime! 
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Hood Rubber Co, 
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P.$. Thousands of pairs of our rubber footwear are now being made with the new : te honete 2 
FIRST IN RUBBER 


GR-S synthetic rubber. Their quality is the result of many months of experiment- 
ing and testing in the laboratories of Hood Rubber Company end B. F. Goodrich. 
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tors but the big November business 
will undoubtedly be patent — and 
patent in capital letters—for these 
Southern gals have a positive passion 


for patent! 
* ee * 


BUSINESS BRISK IN CHICAGO 


A RUSH at the end of October, 
which some Chicago shoe men had 
feared might develop, Happily did 
not transpire in the shoe depart- 
ments around this town. Business 
continued more than brisk through- 
out the month. Reptile leathers came 
strongly to the fore, as customers 
realized that they will withstand the 
rigors of severe weather. Lizards were 





shown at all the shops, some of the 
specialty houses even stocked with 
gay reds and greens. Field’s Stac- 
catoe Room showed lizards, both in 
dressy sling-back pumps and in tail- 
ored versions with walled last and 
flat tailored bow ttim. Mandel’s ran 
a very impressive hdlf-page ad on 
reptiles in many styles, including 
open and closed-toe .oxfords, opera 
pumps, and sling-backs. These ranged 
in price from $10.95 to $14.95 and 
brought considerable activity to the 
department. 

If there is a shortage of shoes in 
the market, there is no evidence of 
this fact at Field’s. For frequent ads 
with many illustrations are put forth 
by this store every week. A handsome 
one on black suedes at $12.95 was 
entitled “Night Witchery,” and had 
numerous drawings of dressy pumps 
and high-heeled anklet straps. Mr. 
Kelly’s Shoe Salon, where prices 
range from $13.75 to $16.75, is always 
filled with customers buying quality 
footwear. 

In practical and serviceable shoes, 
Field’s recently introduced British 
Walkers made of water buffalo. The 
sturdy grained surface of these hides 
was of interest to those seeking foot- 
wear which offers comfort and dur- 
ability. They are shown in four-eyelet 
tie oxfords with a broad, walking 


heel. 
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Also featured at Field’s is a large 
and varied assortment of Army Rus- 


set. Emphasized as one of the four 


approved leather colors which con- 
serve dyes for war, there were a 
number of models in this tone, all 
in calfskin, all with low or medium 
heels. 

A tailored pump has been con- 
tinuously and successfully featured 
at Carson’s. Bow trimmed calfskins 
have been active. Shoes in the higher 
brackets have a display section all 
their own, most of them shown with 
handbags to match. A small counter 
given over to hosiery makes a small 
nucleus for matched accessories, a 
smart adjunct to the shoe section. A 
similar idea is carried out in their 
Budget Shoe Shop on the first floor 
where adjacent counters carry all 
types of popular priced accessories. 

The Fair consistently emphasizes 
their shoes at $6.50 for which they 
have continued call. Walking oxfords 
in alligator grains, suedes in basic 
pump style, open-toe sandals, and 
bow-trimmed pumps are among the 
most popular. 

Stevens’ too have recently stressed 
the fashion importance of reptile 
leathers. Considerable variety in these 
has been shown here ranging from 
the grained leathers at $8.95 to the 
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Trimmed pumps, sandals, even walk- 
ing types, were shown recently by 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, when 

they featured their Salon Shoes. 









and alligators at 


genuine lizards 
$15.95. 

In men’s footwear Florsheim has 
recently run a series of very effective 
ads on “Stormy Leather,” emphasiz- 
ing both grained and smooth leathers 
which they say are “winterproof, 
weatherproof and almost wearproof.” 

Much present-day advertising plays 
up the “versatility” of available foot- 
wear. In a large ad. Florsheim’s Sa- 
lon for Women stresses the fact that 
the illustrated models are “go-with- 
ers” for suits, dresses or “Sunday spe- 
cials.” Carson’s, speaking of pumps, 
say these are “not overdressed for the 
office, and not underdressed for an 
evening of doing the town.” Flor- 
sheim’s say: “One pair does it. . . if 
they’re Florsheim’s.” 

First in Chicago to present a com- 
prehensive stock of functional mili- 
tary shoes was Marshall Field’s Store 
for Men. These included a high, 
laced paratrooper boot, a four-eyelet 
flight boot for the aviator and a mili- 
tary oxford in all-brown of heavy 
imported calfskin. Walk-Over fea- 
tured their “Bomb-Boot” for the mili- 
tary, a jodhpur type with walled toe, 
double soles and leather-lined fore- 
part. Although designed primarily 
for military purposes there were 
many sold to men who chose it as a 
sturdy work shoe. Florsheim’s are 
stressing a construction in their men’s 
shoes which allows extra toe space 
along the outer edge. As a feature to 
prevent toe crowding, instep pains 





and corns these make a very special 


appeal. 
A number of men’s stores have re- 


cently given advertising lineage to — 


their new plastic soles. The Hub has 
had success with an oxford with moc- 
casin toe and nap sole. Hanan’s gain 
a steadily increasing patronage with 
their smooth-vamped shoes with plas- 
tic sole. Nunn-Bush announce their 
plastic sole as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for critical leather. Those stores 
which carry rubber composition soles 
have had some complaints from men 
who object to the markings which 


these soles leave on smooth surfaces. , 
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Supposing it all 


ended tomorrow... 


@ Behind this wishful thinking lies a practical 
question: Where will your store be when the war 
ends? When shoes aren’t walking right off the 
shelves? When selling shoes, not getting them, is 
the big problem? Are you prepared to meet that 
changed market? Walk-Over dealers will be! 


The foundation of Walk-Over business is con- 
stant dealer-cooperation. Testing patterns till 
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they’re foolproof and easy to fit. Designing vol- 
ume classics that will sell and sell. Mapping out 
merchandising promotions that help clinch the 


actual sales. 


For 69 years it has paid big to be a Walk-Over 
dealer; it will pay big tomorrow. Why not write 


us today about a postwar dealership? 
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GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
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Ration-Free Shoes for Children 


TO relieve the scarcity of children’s shoes the Office 
of Price Administration said recently that an early 1944 
supply of non-leather shoes would be available ration- 
free in the small sizes. The OPA also is permitting 
ration-free sales of the few rubber-soled gym shoes still 
on the retail market. 

To encourage production of shoes for children up to 
8 years of age, where the need is greatest, OPA is 
limiting ration-free sales of the new non-leather shoes to 
sizes 3 and under. Shoes in larger sizes are rationed. 

The new models will have canvas uppers, with soles 
made from remnants, mainly heavily woven fabrics, 
reinforced with vulcanized rubber. 

“The shoes will be suitable for general wear and 
should provide a substantial amount of extra mileage 
for youngsters,” OPA said. 


May Increase Children's Shoe Quotas 
CONSIDERATION will be given to appeals from shoe 


manufacturers for permission to increase production of 
infants, misses’, and children’s footwear, officials of the 
WPB Textile, Clothing and Leather Division have 


pointed out. 


At present, output of such footwear is limited by 
provisions of Order M-217. On July 28, the order was 
amended to permit a 25 per cent increase in production 
of such shoes to meet heavy demands. While this served 
to ease the demand in part, it is felt that further produc- 
tion of infants’, misses’, and children’s footwear should 
be allowed where possible. 

In considering appeals from paragraph (i) of the 
order, the extent to which a manufacturer produces 
infants’ misses’, and children’s footwear will be taken 
into account and action may be taken on appeals to 
open new lines and increase production of the footwear 


covered, officials said. 


In making requests for new or increased quotas, man- 
ufacturers should include description of the footwear 
proposed to be made, the price range, the source of 
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manpower, the consumer need for footwear of the 
quality to be produced, a statement of the ability of 
the manufacturer to utilize the increase in quota, and 
any other facts pertinent to the application. Officials 
also said that requests for transferring production 
quotas for men’s footwear to other lines for which a 
greater consumer need exists are being considered at 


this time. 
* * ~ 


Would Prevent U. S. from Buying Hides 


VARIOUS groups of tanners have made representations 
to Congress and WPB to prevent the United States from 
buying hides and to have the allocations of Argentine 
hides between the United States and England revised. 

They claim that there is no need for government 
buying, which would interfere with normal business 
practices in the industry. In addition, there is a belief 
that with England getting 70 per cent of the Argentine 
exports and the United States only 30 per cent, com- 
bined with the Empire’s hide production Great Britain 
would have an advantageous position in the post-war 
world with a cartel-like control on the market. 

Previously the United States took a major portion of 
Argentine exports. Although the Combined Raw Mate- 
rials Board set up the 70-30 ratio, favoring England, 
members of the mission which recently visited South 
America are believed to have found British buying at 
variance with this agreement. 

The American mission now in England will report on 
the use England is making of this increased amount of 
hides, even though officials have been reluctant to an- 
nounce this as one of the objectives of the trip. 


-# . * 


Must Renew Ration Applications 


MEXICAN residents living near the United States 
border will renew their applications for special shoe 
stamps for use in this country during each new shoe 
ration period under Amendment 4] to OPA Ration 
Order 17. In the past, these residents who customarily 
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do their buying in this country have been entitled to 
American ration currency for shoe purchases. A single 
application was made by the head of the family for all 
members of the family, and stamps could then be ob- 
tained for later periods without making another appli- 
cation. 

The action is taken because changes in the size of 
family units and changes in location now make it de- 
sirable to have family applications renewed in each 
period. At the same time, OPA also provided that all 
special shoe stamps issued to Mexican residents during 
any ration period will expire when a new regular shoe 
stamp becames valid in this country. 

As before, application must be made in person to the 
local boards or the Customs officer nearest the usual 
point of entry. Any person living in Baja California, 
Mexico, within approximately 55 miles of the California 
border, or any other part of Mexico within approxi- 
mately 12 miles of the United States-Mexico border, 
may apply. 


Synthetic Used in Army Rubber 
Footwear 


SINCE November 1, all Army rubber footwear pro- 
cured by the Quartermaster Corps has been manufac- 
tured without crude rubber except for a small amount 
used in the form of rubber cement. Buna-S, the new 
Government type of all-purpose synthetic rubber, will 
be used in place of natural crude rubber. 

The saving of crude rubber expected to result from 
the substitution of Buna-S in the manufacture of Army 
overshoes, shoe pacs, jungle boots, waders and other 
types of rubber footwear is estimated at about 180,000 
lb. a month during the next three months. For some 
time, the amount of crude rubber used in manufactur- 
ing most types of Army footwear has been gradually 
reduced as greater quantities of Buna-S became avail- 
able for the purpose. 

The synthetic substitute from which the Army already 
is obtaining most of its tires has practically the same 
properties and characteristics as crude rubber, and gen- 
erally articles manufactured from it are to all appear- 
ances and wearing qualities the same as those manu- 
factured from crude rubber. 


a * * 


Home Folks Critical of Rationing 


OPA’s policies on the the domestic front have been 
dealt some severe blows from Capitol Hill since the 
legislators have returned to Washington. 

New Jersey’s senators and 11 of its 14 representa- 
tives told OPA General Manager Chester Bowles in a 
letter recently that they appreciated the necessity of 
rationing and price control and were ready to aid OPA 
in securing the confidence of the people but could not 
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do so “unless a more intelligent and cooperative atti- 
tude is adopted by the OPA and its administrators.” 

They pointed out that during the recent congres- 
sional recess they had talked to farmers, dairymen, 
poultry men, manufacturers, small business, realtors 
and labor. They found that many farmers and dairy- 
men have been forced out of business, as they felt it 
was hopeless to attempt to secure any relief from OPA 
imposed conditions and were operating at a loss. 

Consolidation of ration boards, imposition of price 
ceilings without regard to cost of production, rationing 
of gasoline, ceilings on rent and restriction of sales of 
property were severely criticized, the legislators said, 
and there existed a feeling that complaints were not 
received in a spirit of helpfulness. 

Pressure on OPA came simultaneously from the other 
side of the political fence, but for different reasons. 
Senators Thomas, Oklahoma and Johnson, Colorado, 
Democrats, predicted a defeat for their party in 1944 
unless, as they put it, OPA stops its persecution of 
honest citizens. 


a > ” 


Salesmen's Commissions Allowed 


THE Bureau of Internal Revenue has granted employers 
permission to pay commissions due employees for 
September or October where neither the rate of com- 
mission nor the account of any other compensation has 
been increased since Oct. 2, 1942. 

The announcement made last Thursday also said that 
the Bureau is considering future policy regarding stabi- 
lization of commissions, bonuses and similar forms of 
compensation. The approval was granted under revised 
salary stabilization regulations issued Sept. 4, which 
required approval before the payment of commissions 
exceeding in amount the payments in the last account- 
ing period prior to Oct. 3, 1943. 


Army Shoe Leather Specification 


AN entirely new specification for chrome-vegetable re- 
tanned upper leather for use in the manufacture of the 
Army service shoe has been issued by the Quarter- 
master Corps to replace the one now included in the 
general specification for the manufacture of the shoe 
itself. 

This is the first specification which applies exclusive- 
ly to the selection, processing, preparation, sampling 
and testing of hides for Army upper leather, and it 
makes provision for special treatment of the leather to 
be used with the flesh side out. The new Type III ser- 
vice shoe, which is now replacing all other service shoes 
except those for special purposes, is manufactured with 
the flesh side of the leather on the outside. This per- 
mits the leather to absorb a greater amount of “dubbin” 
or waterproof dressing material and also affords greater 
comfort to the wearer who has the smooth or grain side 
of the leather toward his foot. 
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THE scarcity of sole leather now transcends all other 
problems in shoe manufacturing. Virtually every shoe 
factory in this district continues to operate at full ca- 
pacity, but as the sole leather situation grows worse 
some few plants definitely face the possibility of hav- 
ing to close down partially from time to time. The real 
pinch is here; manufacturers are scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. Their sole leather inventories have fallen 
so low that they are now dependent upon what they can 
get from week to week. What is more, all of them are 
more or less in the same fix. And each is doing every- 
thing possible not only to maintain production, but to 
avoid a let-down in quality. 

However, despite the current situation, manufactur- 
ers here regard the outlook for 1944 civilian shoe pro- 
duction as being far from discouraging. They point to 
the fact that production this year has held up remark- 
ably well despite the many difficulties of the raw mate- 
rial supply trades serving the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry. For eight months through August, the fac- 
tories of the 8th Federal Reserve district produced 55,- 
319,012 pairs or just 6 per cent fewer shoes than the 
58,587,108 pairs made in the same 8 months of 1942. 
Preliminary figures at the end of September indicate 
that production for September jumped 7 per cent over 
the same month last year but was 3 per cent under 
August of this year. Total production for 9 months 
thus was only 4 per cent less than the total for 9 months 
of last year. 

This jump in production for September as compared 
with a year ago reflects the change in buying habits of 
merchants as well as the month-to-month allotments set 
up by manufacturers. And to some extent, it reflects 
the growing production of non-rationed shoes in this 
district. 

At present much attention and thought is centered 
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upon non-rationed types. Manufacturers who, hereto- 
fore, have not made them are testing samples. Those 
who have been making them are trying to make more 
pairs and at the same time are doing everything pos- 
sible to increase wearing qualities. In this field, the 
supply of soles is a major problem. However, it is 
noted that some factories are being converted entirely 
to non-rationed footwear. One important St. Lous 
manufacturer feels that at least half of the women’s 
shoe production, except for orthopedic types, will be 
in this field within a few months. 

Others who have been producing rationed shoes see 
no reason to switch. They point out that as substitutes 
for sole leather are proved for wear, the public will 
accept them on rationed shoes. Synthetic soles already 
delivered to merchants on rationed shoes are encounter- 
ing no real sales resistance, according to reports so far 
received. 

A St. Louis manufacturer of top-grade, high-style 
women’s shoes, reports that many of his accounts, par- 
ticularly in the large cities, are experiencing a class of 
trade which is entirely unfamiliar with national brands 
and thus is using the price tag as a yardstick for quality. 
Much of this trade consists of people from rural sec- 
tions, drawn to the cities by war work and high wages. 


CEL 


SACRIFICES are on the way. The whole shoe industry 
faces a common problem, manufacturers and retailers 
know now out of accumulated experiences with dimin- 
ishing supplies of help and materials. 


They are doing something to meet it—not with ex- 
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FOR EXCELLENCE IN WAR PRODUCTION 












PINCH AND BITE PAD 


APPLIED TOINSIDE 
LINING ACROSS 
VAMP OF SHOES 
OR PUMPS TO 
PREVENT CUTTING 
OR “BITING” OVER 
THE TOES 














Immediately Becomes Part Of The 
Shoe Itself As A Permanent Relief 


Dr. Scholl’s PINCH AND BITE PAD is a soft, 100% 
wool cushion, with self-adhering adhesive backing. 
Protects toes from shoe pressure, preventing pinch, 
“bite,” cutting and blisters on toes from wrinkles 
in shoe linings or heavy leathers. 

Sizes—Small, Medium, Large. Wholesale, 90c, $1.00 
and $1.10 respectively. Retail, 25c pair. Packed in 
glassine envelope. 











TONGUE PAD 


APPLIED TO UN- 
DER SIDE OF 
TONGUE TO PER- 
MIT SHOE TO BE 
LACED SNUGLY 
AND PREVENT 
PAIN ON TOP OF 
THE FOOT 














Adheres Permanently To Tongue Of 
Shoe. Relieves Painful Instep At Once 


Dr. Scholl’s TONGUE PAD is a specially designed 
pad with a self-adhering adhesive back. Relieves 
pain over instep from counter pressure. Helps pre- 
vent corns, blisters and ridges on instep. Gives 
more shapeliness to low insteps. 

Sizes—Small, Medium, Large. Wholesale, 90c, $1.00 
and $1.10 respectively. Retail, 25c pair. Packed in 
glassine envelope. 

















SELF STICK HEEL LINER 


With Self-Adhering 
Adhesive Backing 


Dr. Scholl’s SELF STICK 
HEEL LINER is made of 
soft suede leather. Can't 
loosen or “creep.” Imme- 
diately becomes part of the 
shoe itself. Comfortably 
grips the heel. Stops slip- 
ping. Saves hose. Repairs , 
worn shoe lining. 


Sizes—Small and Large. Retail at 15c pair. Whole- 


sale, $1.10 dozen. Packed in glassine envelope. 














HOSETTES 


Sell Like “Hot Cakes” 


Dr.Scholl’s HOSETTES J 
are the perfect solution 

of the stocking prob- 

lem. Worn with or with- 

out hose. HOSETTES 

fit any foot, large or @ ~~ 
small. Worn invisibly. , 
Prevent shoe friction. Help absorb perspiration. 
Washable like any stocking. Durable. 

Sizes 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11. Retail 25c pair. Whole- 
sale, $2.00 dozen. Sell on sight. 
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pectations that a miracle will emerge suddenly, bring- 
ing ample skilled labor, materials and merchandise to 
take the place of what has “gone to war,” because every 
sign before them indicates that conditions will be worse 
before they begin to grow better. But the sagacious 
business judgment which, combined with expert craft- 
manship and quality of materials, resulted in a product 
that made Rochester one of the foremost women’s foot- 
wear centers in America is being used to meet the difhi- 
culties of the present, bridge the gap of war, and pre- 
pare for the future, not to create a new world, but to 
help make a better old world in the American pattern 
that works best of all. 

Meanwhile they are giving their best to the present. 
That is why the large shoe factories got out their 
Spring samples, in which they went all out to make 
good, attractive shoes with what they have on hand 
just as if they were competing hard for new business— 
just as if they did not now have more orders on hand 
than they can possibly handle and are refusing more 
every day. 

They are carrying on research, much of which has 
already been successful, in creating substitutes of qual- 
ity which can be used safely in the kind of shoes they 
want associated with their names. 

Their advertising messages keep their names and 
brands before the trade and public; give further proof 
that “repetition is reputation.” 

Rochester also has numerous small shoe factories 
thaking infants’ and children’s shoes for the most part, 
which feel the pinch of wartime shortages of men and 
materials, steadily growing more acute. William T. 
Coleman, head of the True Quality Shoe Company, 
makers of infants’ shoes, is one of them, and he spoke 
of the problems they face: 

“In one respect the small shoe factories will be ‘nor- 
mal’ after the war,” he said, “because they will have 
no surplus stock of shoes. They have no in-stock shoes 
now and I doubt if they will return to the small fac- 
tories. For 30 years the small manufacturers have been 
‘holding the bag’ with large sums of money tied up in 
in-stock shoes. In my opinion retailers will have to 
order further ahead, carrying most of the sizes they 
will need. 

“This will give manufacturers an opportunity to make 
faster turnovers, promote better business generally. 
There will be a tendency to give every man his job 
back when he returns from the war, although I think 
many of the boys will be a long time returning because 
of the policing job that will be necessary. 

“Meanwhile we are making as many shoes as we can 
with what help and materials we have. Some workers 
come here and work evenings after finishing their day 
jobs in other plants. I am convinced that we should 
pay the highest wages we can so that workers will be 
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as well satisfied in shoe factories as they are in other 
industries.” 

Retailers here were more interested ‘n the National 
Shoe Fair than usual this year. Some of them went— 
mainly in search of new sources of supply and to learn 
more about how to meet the present emergency and 
prepare for post-war business. Those who could not 
go got reports from it. 

Business continued good in October for retailers who 
could get shoes for customers, who showed no signs of 
being in a hurry after Stamp 18 was made valid for 
an indefinite time. In fact, some of them waited several 
months for the exact sizes and types of shoes they 
wanted, but buying was steady, without quibbling about 
prices. 

Display windows assumed a sombre appearance as 
they reflected limitation of colors, and with brown and 
black taking their place in harmony with the seasonal 
change. Non-rationed shoes had prominent places in 
many of them, with interest in this kind of footWear 
keeping pace with the decline in the amount of mer- 
chandise of the rationed variety. 

Retailers are combing the markets; many have 
brought out shoes that have been on their shelves a 
long, long time—all are doing their share to see that 
“all God’s chillun gonna have shoes.” 


PROBLEMS of labor shortage and the slowing down of 
production due to inexperienced help are major rea- 
sons for late deliveries from factories in this area, Manu- 
facturers who were not represented at the Chicago Show 
stayed at home mostly for two reasons. They are sold 
up well into the Spring and they felt they were needed 
right here to “get behind production,” as one manufac- 
turer expressed it. In most cases, their accounts con- 
tinue to come regularly to the New York market and 
they did not feel the necessity, at this time, of leaving 
the factories. 

Manufacturers who went to Chicago felt that the Con- 
vention was worth attending for several reasons. These 
extended all the way from “just for fun” to that of do- 
ing business with customers who do not get to New 
York. Preparation of samples for the Chicago Fair was 
largely a matter of simplifying old samples, according 
to one high style house. When new samples had been 
made for Spring, it was chiefly a matter of making up 
the same models in smooth leathers instead of suedes. 
A few “new” ideas were brought out—permitted pat- 
terns which had not been included in the 1943 Spring 
and Fall lines. 
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To Manage University Store 


Mapison, Wis. — Harlow C. “Kip” 
Kypke, who has been in the shoe busi- 
ness for the past 22 years and formerly 
was employed by the Jensen Boot Shop 
here, has been appointed manager of 
the new shoe department at the Uni- 
versity Co-op, large department store 
in the University of Wisconsin district 
in Madison. 


Frank A. Eley 


ToLepo, On10—Frank A. Eley, 63, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Monroe, Mich., shoe 
retailer, died recently after an illness 
of more than a year. He had operated 
shoe stores in West Toledo for ten 
years, and for two years before ill 
health forced him to retire, operated a 
store in Monroe, Mich. His widow sur- 
vives. 


Store Opens Under 


New Name 


Storm LAKE, Iowa — The building 
that housed the former Pitzen’s Shoe 
store has been reconditioned, a new 
stock of men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes installed, and has opened under 
the name of the D. & L. Shoe store, 
with W. C. Fiscus, formerly with the 
Toohey Clothing store, as manager. 
The store is owned by Wayne, Lucia 
and Bob Dunbaugh, owners of Dun- 
baugh’s store here, and is the only ex- 
elusive shoe store in Storm Lake. 


Shoe Clinic Established 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Well-known in the 
shoe business for twenty years, M. A. 
Solbros has established Solbros’ Shoe 
Clinic at 4320 University Way, near 
the collegiate district of this city, not 
far from the campus of the University 
of Washington. He is associated in this 
shoe enterprise with his son, Albert, 
who has had fifteen years experience in 
the downtown shops before joining his 
father. ° 


E. M. MeCubbin on 
OPA Advisory Committee 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—E. M. Mc- 
Cubbin, treasurer of Gallenkamp Shoe 
Stores, has been appointed to a newly 
created Shoe Retailers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee of sixteen members. The com- 
mittee will consult with and advise 
OPA on matters pertaining to shoe 
price control. Mr. A. A. Gallenkamp, 
president of the firm, was originally 
appointed to the committee but Mr. 
McCubbin will serve in his stead. 





L. A. Factory Changes 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—California Lei- 
sures, have moved to their own building 
at 1122 Santee St. and will have more 
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f Sch at The Sign of The Crown—the trade mark 


of Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc.— stands a great shoe manufacturing 
plant where modern methods combine with intricate, pains- 
taking hand-work, rightfully honored as a priceless heritage by 
the fourth generation of the Clapp family of shoemakers. 
Each pair of shoes bearing this hall-mark—‘The Sign of 
The Crown’ — possesses that distinctive quality which adheres 


to the ideal of ‘the best’’, and is sold in “ America’s finest stores” 
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than twice their former floor space. 
At their former location at 1240 S. 
Main St., G. S. Lliff is now making a 
non-rationed play shoe. Mr. Iliff had 
production jobs at both Fern Shoe Co. 
and Joyce, Inc., before starting in for 
himself. 

N. Salamon, operating under the 
name of the Supreme Shoe Co., has 
started making play shoes at 774 Wall 
St. 





Shoe Buyer Made Manager 


Santa .Monica, CALIF.—Nate Slep- 
yan has been promoted to be manager 


of the three Farley Clothing stores in 
this section—this city, San Diego and 
at the Douglas Aviation unit plant. 
Previously he was shoe buyer for this 
same group. This promotion comes in 
recognition of the splendid job accom- 
plished in shoes in the past five years. 





New Buyer at Rau Store 


CuicaGgo, ILt.—Herbert Barlass has 
been appointed buyer and manager of 
all shoe departments at The Rau Store, 
Chicago Heights. He has held a similar 
position with Younker Brothers, Des 
Moines, for the past 28 years. 
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Henry M. Spelman, Jr., Chief, 
Leather Products and Shoe Section, 
Office of Civilian Requirements, WPB, 
said: 


“Briefly stated OCR’s objectives are: 
To maintain as high a standard of liv- 
ing for our civilians with as few 
changes in our maufacturing and dis- 
tributing procedures as is consistent 
with our primary objective—winning 
this war: To avoid regulating, control- 
ing, or standardizing just for the sake 
of administering, limiting or sacrific- 
ing; and to simplify, conserve and pro- 


gram only to the extent that such pro- 


cedures are necessary to insure an even 
and equitable flow of consumer end 
products to meet the civilian’s require- 
ments. 

“The outlook for shoes for civilians 
in 1944 is difficult to estimate. Short- 
ages of hides and skins, and, therefore, 
of leathers together with an increas- 
ingly tight manpower situation indicate 
that probably less total pairs will be 
available for our civilians in 1944 than 
in 1943. 

“We shall require shoes for our civi- 
lians, for export to friendly nations, 
for the Military—for Lease Lend—for 
foreign relief. These needs will tax 
our facilities and our ingenuity to the 
limit. Without question, we must try, 
insofar as we can secure suitable ma- 
terials, to make all of the shoes pro- 
duce in 1944 as serviceable and as use- 
ful as is possible. 

“It is evident that if we achieve a 
total production of about 475 million 
pairs in 1944, most of these shoes must 
afford real service and wear if the in- 
dustry is to meet the combined require- 
ments which it will be called upon to 
fill. 

“The shortage of cattlehides, result- 
ing principally from lack of domestic 
slaughter, is beyond the control of the 
War Production Board. Such factors as 
the ceiling prices for beef and the 
availability and cost of grains for feed 
have commanded our attention, since 
they influence slaughter. Allocations of 
foreign hides and the import and export 
of leather are matters in which we 
have a voice and we hope for a more 
favorable situation next year. 

“The Tanner’s Council’s estimates 
for next year, however, are not par- 
ticularly optimistic so far as leather 
for shoes is concerned. 

“If it were not for the fact that we 
are now critically short of outsoling 
materials, we would doubtless be hear- 
ing more about the short supply of 
upper leathers. A slight improvement 
in the supply of good shoe soles will 
bring the upper leather situation into 
sharp focus. Some manufacturers of 
civilian shoes and those making shoes 
for foreign relief have already turned 
to the better grades of canvas or army 
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Rationing Ratio Fixed by Industry’s Capacity to Produce 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


duck as something more than a possi- 
bility as an upper material. 

“Let’s not forget that before the last 
war a large volume of shoes with can- 
vas uppers were made and gave good 
service and wear. It may well be, as 
military requirements for canvas lessen, 
that a considerable amount of this ma- 
terial will be again used successfully as 
an upper material. Fortunately, the 
availability of good adhesives for back- 
ing fabric uppers has improved mate- 
rially and we do not anticipate a repe- 
tition of the serious difficulties experi- 
enced this year in securing well backed 
fabric upper stocks. 

“Manpower and equipment stand in 
the way of our having all the rubber 
soles and heels that we may need to 
meet 1944 shoe programs. Production 
of rubber soles now stands at a record 
annual rate of over twice last year’s 
production—and still we do not have 
enough. 

“It is interesting to note that about 
35 per cent of all the non-military 
shoes produced in August for street 
wear were made without leather soles, 
and that 21 per cent carried rubber 
soles. 

“The greatest objection to rubber 
soles has been their tendency to mark 
the floors. As the manufacturers of 
soles and heels receive and are able to 
use more synthetic rubber, quality and 
wear will improve and the tendency to 
mark floors should decrease. The im- 
provement will be gradual, but it will 
be most welcome. 


“The so-called ‘All Plastic’ soles use: 
so far this year have given excellen: 
service and wear. They have been bond- 
ed securely to a leather midsole and 
lend themselves principally to welt or 
cemented constructions. To what extent 
the production of the Vinyls and suit 
able plasticizers will increase next year 
is not now known. We hope, particu- 
larly for rationed shoes, that more of 
these soles can be made available. As 
is always the case, the worst of these 
soles are now discredited. 

“Today the civilian consumer and the 
retailer are becoming noticeably criti- 
cal of such synthetic products. I urge 
you to maintain this critical attitude 
when it comes to the soles offered to 
you particularly on non-rationed foot- 
wear. It is only by your combined vig- 
ilance and that of the shoe manufac- 
turers that we can successfully keep 
unworthy soles off the bottoms of our 
civilian shoes. If we fail in this, the re- 
sulting deception of the civilian con- 
sumer at a time when shoes are in short 
supply may bring remedies and further 
restrictions that I am sure none of us 
really desire. 

“We have in reserve a large number 
of potential shoe soles that can be cut 
from properly selected worn tire car- 
casses and similar products that will 
make servicable soling materials. 

“In recent months there have been en- 
couraging developments in the produc- 
tion of substitute insoles, counters, mid- 
soles, welting and other shoemaking 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 





Seen at the Shoe Fair 





From the east and west buyers flocked to the Natural Bridge display at 
the Paimer House. Left to right: W. L. Rosenberg of Scruggs, Van Devoort 
& Barney Co., St. Louis; O. D. Hudson, Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver; 
Albert A. Goldman, Brown Thompson Co., Hartford, Conn.; Troy Hopkins, 


sales manager Natural Bridge Shoemakers. 
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That No. 18 coupon is more important ' 
than ever—because the shoes it buys 
must last so much longer. And since 


women are busier, their shoes must 


give more wear with less care. 


So selling isn’t easy—but Du Pont 
“Pyraheel” plastic heel covering does a 
lot of the work for you. Tell a woman 
that “Pyraheel” resists scuffs; sears, 
stains, scratches and gashes. Explain 
that a flick of a damp cloth keeps 
“Pyraheel” shining without polish. 
Show her that it comes in every 
color permitted under rationing. 
Then, Mister, you’ve captured a 


customer for the duration—and long after! 


Remember 


““Pyraheel” by the clear, rock- ‘ 
















you can identify 


like ring when tapped with a 
metal shoe-horn. E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 






Department, Arlington, N. J. 
RESISTS SCUFFING 


RESISTS FADING 


“pYRAHEEL 





sTRY 





ROUGH CHEM! 


BACK 


OUR BOYS 
WITH BONDS 
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N THE WEE SMALL HOURS... 


You're doing a lot of thinking about 
your future -and so is Kawneer! 


Funny how cur most serious thoughts about the future come 
at odd times, when we're alone, often in the wee, small 
hours of the night. 

When you're thinking ahead—and who isn’t these days— 
remember that Kawneer executives and designers are think- 
ing ahead, too, and working on your problems. Remember, 
too, that the new store fronts they develop will be mighty 
helpful to you—for they will be planned to make it easier 
for you to meet post-war selling conditions. Kawneer, store 
front leader since 1905, will again render valuable service 
to the merchants of America when the war is over. THE 
KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN. 


K@wmeesy STORE FRONTS OF TOMORROW 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
September, 1943 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Statistical Service 


——— Dollar Sales— 
Number Per Cent Change 


Firms Sept.,'43 Sept.,'43 
8. 











/ . Report- vs. v8, September, 
States by Regions ing Sept.,’42 Aug.,’43 1943 
EE Se bininwackso cas 581 +6 +38 $4,721,431 
New L eo ERT ETE 65 —8 +43 354,647 
MEMO. ccccevncccescocace ° cess eeed. . Nie sages 
a ny GO Ch.cs, ©.) vend t eee oo ee. 
be Sods det edet cess Jo 5 - ‘wena cee tekeatroe |S! ike 
assachusetts .. 3 40 36 
Rhode Island |... <a ae — 
mnecticut ...... A —13 48 86,687 
Middle Atlantic 7" +3 Ti 617,909 
Ee in on ok ane vena —. oo . eeeke 
— Joanne Racmdeeccuds - cong sence mee 
enusylvania ........0.+; 45 +3 +651 617,909 
East North Central ....... 168 +1 +42 1,197,712 
BD evsncvdssebencccces 26 — 3 +42 338,429 
Indiana Gebanc cuameaceces 27 +4 +52 189,188 
Illinois Wud 0 cbbahdeocces 31 +7 +60 178,361 
Michigan 39 — 65 +32 229,650 
Wisconsin 45 +8 +36 262,084 
West North Central ....... 68 +6 +41 318,331 
DEE ws Snes ccccavees ne eves “a... .. eae 
—e pan eibi casackeoess = = : +35 130,049 
ur’ : 64 98,265 
North Dakota ee = ~— pi — Ss S ebeee 
South Dakota - eee ene 3) ‘qeduios 
Nebraska 9 +6 +82 57,916 
ansas 8 —tl1 +45 32,101 
Seuth Atlantic 13 +15 +61 137,899 
Delaware ieee iS. 2. \ Ohl eeeee 
Maryland oe nae we... . * Besos 
Dist. of Columbia ....... <a gee a ee oe 
WE: Wiedsancecae seed es vebe OS re oe 
West Virginia .......... oe ose —- eemee 
North Carolina ......... es thse ane = ©” (epeese 
South Carolina .......... ° auksie iam") Seeee 
SED - G65 6654 0.000 cove ° eae Sagi.” A sine 
ED Andie S56 ccchuabdape ° oege bees eeseccs 
East South Central ........ 7 +27 +63 147,424 
sip wcahctecet ye begs ecoe Cis te 
EEE na 03 00's cocci ée sees aced _. 2 genes 
Peds b66es ede cnite 7 +27 +63 147,424 
TE oS ce wcccccvenhe - ones eases” Ts < eaeace 
West South Central ....... 24 +14 +63 249,617 
i <éankheondevand ° doce eege sk haces 
DD: cccducececeneate os Seee scse & wens 
SD -oveceeteeces Gul ° Seas eons “T° * «sees 
_ ep ea 12 +15 +64 207,438 
EE. voces nsccestocons 35 +4 +23 245,325 
i « ctnéwdccesboaie ° ecee coos sees 
BE asses <eedsecscstun - 
lee - ° SS Gi a aa 
SE Rescneencedisnen 7 +12 +26 104,630 
2 - "eerarrers od ous sees |. seeees 
Dh * ¢hvddneauw iovsece s aeee tata 1. Conus 
eae ° nie. « Seheaded 
NS RE 7 —19 +13 30,000 
EE tithe paints edenieewss 156 +138 +25 1,452.567 
Washington ............. 27 —1 +16 244.061 
DET. Wiebe vehes a4 0054 19 +4 +26 140,081 
SEE. "Cl oe bbs 00.060 110 +18 +27 1,068.425 
| ot Spe 10 +4 +71 83,636 
Tos 'Aneeles, Cal. ......... 31 +26 +27 221.819 
SS} Eee 9 +16 +25 69.958 
>, BO, Tbs céaccececece 8 + 3 +58 40.894 
San Francisco ............ 18 +21 +71 274.946 
Sy ES. ndccccceces 7 +7 +16 107,979 


*Insufficient data. 





Merchants Recruited to Help OPA 


OKLAHomMa City, OKLAHOMA—At a recent meeting 
with Oklahoma City Retailers’ Association, Charles W. 
Harter, OPA district shoe rationing representative, and 
Joe Griffin, District Rationing executive, adopted the 
experimental plan of designating one person in each 
shoe store in that city to act as an agent of the OPA to 
pass on the validity of loose No. 18 shoe stamps. 

Merchants may accept loose shoe stamps when it has 
been determined that the stamps came from ration 
books belonging to prospective customers. The agents 
will sign statements signifying their intentions of abid- 
ing by OPA regulations. They will keep records of loose 
stamps and report the customer and the serial number 
of the ration book. 
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From Errand Boy 
To Big City Buyer 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


Meanwhile, Mr. Brown studied the 
shoe merchandising field, and decided 
he would aim high. From that New 
England town, as anywhere else in 
America, New York looked like The Big 
City, and that was his ultimate goal. 
Meanwhile, he realized that he needed 
to break away from his close associa- 
tion with his home town, and be out on 
his own for a while before embarking 
on so ambitious a project. He was still 
the small town boy from Vermont, and 
realized the need of greater perspective. 

He went to Rutland, Vermont, and 
worked in the W. F. Smith shoe store 
for two years. This was only 69 miles 
from Burlington, but it was a break 
away from home. All this time he was 
making friends in and out of the shoe 
business, and, with the help of Sam 
Laird of Laird Schober Company, he 
got his first New York post—a job in 
Cammeyer’s, an exclusive women’s 
shop. 

Mr. Brown stayed there for a year, 
then went with Shoecraft, a Fifth Ave- 
nue shop, where he stayed for five 
years. He not only learned the art of 
shoe merchandising in good stores, but 
rose to some degree of recognition as 
well. 


Among his customers were a number 
of society women from Detroit who 
came to New York to shop at intervals 
and were pleased with his ability and 
services at Shoecraft. It was these 
good friends who spoke to him of the 
Pack-Wolin Shop, a departmentalized 
specialty shop on Washington Boule- 
vard. What was more to the point, 
they talked to the two owners of the 
shop, and they came to New York and 
interviewed him. 

The end result was that Mr. Brown 
struck out on his own, in partnership 
with V. V. McBryde of the McBryde 
Boot Shop, Detroit, and his good friend 
Dan Palter of Palter-DeLiso Shoe Com- 
pany, as lessee of the department in 
Pack-Wolin. This was one of the finest 
specialty departments in the Motor 
City, and got off to a grand start in 
1928 and 1929. 

Then the depression struck, the Pack- 
Wolin organization went into bank- 
tuptcy, and Mr. Brown bought out his 
partner, Mr. McBryde, and took over 
the department alone in the reorganized 
store. He operated it until 1938, when 
the store finally closed. 

The luck that has consistently gone 
with Mr. Brown stuck with him again, 
and he found the niche in the Motor 
City for his future. Himelhoch’s was 
Teady to consider opening a shoe de- 
partment for the first time. 

This store had been established a 
third of a century, and had an inex- 
haustible fund of local good will. Far 
from being the largest store in town, 


We point 
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... to the following letter from a satisfied wearer 
of Health Spot Shoes. 
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We are grateful to the men and women who write us of their 
happy experiences with Health Spot Shoes, and it is with o 
deep feeling of satisfaction that we continue our efforts to 
produce the best shoe it is possible to make. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There are many good opportunities opening up for capable 
shoe men throughout the country to fill vacancies created 
by men leaving for the service. There is a greater respon- 
sibility today to shoe wearers, and you shoe salesmen who 
feel you could be doing more for those who need correct 
shoes may now find the opportunity you have long waited 
for. If you are interested in locating elsewhere, send for an 
application. We may be able to help you. 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 


SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





with pride 
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De Liso Deb... The Roundup 





Manufactured by SAMUELS SHOE COMPANY 
St. Louis - 


Missouri 
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Awarded Army-Navy “E” 


KEeoKvuK, Ia.—Thomas Truck & Cas- 
ter Company has been awarded the 
Army-Navy “E” for excellence in pro- 
duction of materials handling equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy. The “E” 
award came almost to the day, six years 
after the first truck rolled out of the 
new plant. J: F. Thomas established 
the business in 1937. Today the com- 
pany is one of the largest manufactur- 
ers in the industry. 


Officials are J. Faulkner Thomas, 
president; Lyle B. Miller, secretary and 
treasurer; W. L. Hutton, vice-president. 
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Coordinating the Season’s 
Accessories 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


leathers . . broadcloths, failles and 
felts are very good. 

This is a big season for gloves. All 
kinds are selling long dressy 
gloves and short tailored suit gloves; 
classic slipons and novelties with trim- 
mings and hand work. The real news 
in Fall gloves is the business that is 
being done in fabric gloves. This year 
double-woven cotton gloves are avail- 
able in a wide range of colors, start- 





ing with white, brown and black and 
going on into aqua, fuchsia and cther 
smart pastel colors. High styling has 
been put into these gloves and they ar 
selling at retail for prices as high as 
$3.50, $5.00 and $7.50. One great ad. 
vantage that they have over light 
colored leather gloves is that they wash 
so easily and satisfactorily. 

The new thought in gloves was a 
feature of the recent New York Times 
Fashion Show. Long green satin glove 
set off a short skirt purple evening 
dress. A polka dot scarf was matched 
with gloves of the same fabric. The 
floral design trimming on the yoke of a 
jumper dress was matched by the same 
decoration on stockings and gloves. A 
sequined evening dress was shown with 
matching gloves. 

One word of caution in case you plan 


| to go out and buy a lot of new bags, 


gloves and other accessories. Don’t try 
to do it, except from your regular re 
sources. It can’t be done. New accounts 
are not being taken by these manv- 
facturers. 


From Errand Boy 
To Big City Buyer 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75] 


it had gradually grown to a sizable or. 
ganiza‘:ion, but some things had never 
been tried, and a shoe department was 
one of them. 

Mr. Brown came in and opened the 
department, on a leased department 
basis, and has been at it ever since 
Business has grown consistently. The 
department now uses twelve clerks, and 
seems always to be busy. 

Personally, he is modest, and has 
little to say about himself or the ob 
vious success of the department under 
his management. He attributes the suc 
cess of the department largely to the 
fine background of the store in which 
it is located, and the lines of shoe 
featured—and that is undoubtedly 
true. But application of sound mer 
chandising principles has been impor 
tant as well. Luck has been with him 
at several crucial spots of his career, 
but ability has been more important 
The friends among shoe manufacturers 
who have helped him, did so because 
they had sound confidence in his abil: 
ity as a shoe man. 

A study of his merchandising prac 
tice shows little startling—just consis 
tent application of the things every 
good shoe man knows—but does not al- 
ways practice. The department is wel 
designed and efficiently operated. 

Mr. Brown places great emphasis 
upon the merchandising of quality 
shoes, and this is clearly a large part 
of the “secret of success” here. But 
the real personal success secret lies it 
the confident progress of a smal] tow 
boy who resolved to learn how shoe 
should be handled from top merchat 
disers among Fifth Avenue merchants, 
who picked his own store carefully and 
built a department and policy upon his 
knowledge. 
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Fashion Carries on 
At Chicago Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


thus dramatized to have new selling 
appeal and promotion possibilities. 
Emphasis on adaptability, suit- 
ability and simplicity, plus genuins eye 
and style appeal, was the thought 
taken in presenting the I. Miller line. 
Four groups of shoes and clothes were 
shown: Shoes for Casual Wear, Shoes 
for Tailored Wear, 
and Social Shoes. 
further described as “Careless Cas- 
ual.” Feminine Shoes were so called, 
to replace the sometimes misleading 
description, “Dressy Shoes.” Empha- 
sis was laid on the importance of 
having clothes and accessories for the 
I. Miller customer to buy in the store 
at the same time that she selected 
her shoes. Clothes shown on the run- 
way had been chosen as suited in 
quality and type to the shoes shown. 


Feminine Shoes | 
Casual Shoes were | 


A big future in selling accessories was | 
predicted for the shoe merchant who | 
is ready to develop this business after | 


the war. 

Among the style points stressed in 
the showing were the importance of 
untrimmed shoes—although a number 
of pretty, smart trimmed shoes were 
shown on the runway; the new look 
and the practical aspects of closed 
toes and open backs; the growing im- 
portance of brown and tan for Spring; 
the unimportance this year of always 
matching materials in handbags and 
shoes; the smartness of washable 
white or beige gloves. 


Hundred Year Firm 
Opens New Shoe Salon 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


customers get when they are standing 
around, jostling each other and shoved 
aside by hurrying clerks. 

The Holmes new shoe salon is part 
of the modernization program of the 
whole second floor. The salon itself is 
divided into two sections—the main 
part devoted to women’s shoes and the 
alcove adjoining given over to children’s 
footwear. 

Fourteen famous women’s’ shoe 
brands are carried, ranging from $6.50 
to $14.95. The shoe salon is under the 
managership of A. J. Slade, assisted by 
L. A. Scofield. The children’s depart- 
ment is in charge of Mrs. Walker, who 
is considered one of the most capable 
children’s fitters in the South. 

People who formerly shopped the 
bargain basements are now marching 
in to Holmes nonchalantly able and 
expecting to pay a reasonable price 
for their shoes. This new class of 
buyers plus Holmes old quality cus- 
tomers made it necessary for Holmes to 
provide a larger shoe department than 
was formerly required. The salon has 
fulfilled every expectation. 
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Manufactured by THE UNITED STATES SHOE CORP. 
Ohio 


Cincinnati - 





1 CROSS SHIOES 
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another sturdy, durable 


Stretch Rubber Footwear 
Production 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—“This is a seri- 
ous shortage and we urge you to produce 
every possibe pair of waterproof foot- 
wear and maintain increased produc- 
tion throughout the next six months,” 
was wired to the Ball Band rubber 
plant by the Washington, D. C. office 
of L. D. Tompkins, deputy rubber direc- 
tor, who explained that America will 
have to meet the coming Winter with 
a shortage of seven to nine million 
pairs of rubber footwear below last 
year’s supply. To intensify the man- 


‘ } é 
(() | () shoe 


power labor shortage, the use of syn- 
thetic rubber at the Mishawaka plant 
calls for more workers to do the addi- 
tional manufacturing operations. To 
meet this the best they can, four-hour 
shifts of men and women who can 
spare that much time every day or 
evening from their regular occupa- 
tions, have been set up. Farm ‘men and 
women are being urged to obtain 
Wintertime employment, now that the 
harvest has been taken care of. Many 
housewives and professional and busi- 
nessmen are working the four-hour 
shifts, to do what they can to help 
during spare moments. 
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A Precious 
Responsibility 
For You. . . 


ano MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY. SHOES 


THREE million infants born in 1942 and everyone of them is 
a prospective customer for a pair of Mrs. Day's Ideal Baby 
Shoes at intervals of from four to six weeks—that means 8 to 
12 pairs each year. Retailers tell us that Mrs. Day's Quality 
sells itself with the first pair, and that repeat sales keep most 
of their baby customers’ foot health safe until their third year. 
With baby shoes, soft, intermediate, and hard soles, from zero 
to four, unrationed, baby shoes compose the most consistent 


part of your business. 


The acceptance by mothers of Mrs. Day's Ideal Baby Shoes as the best 


and safest foot covering for infants’ feet is no accident. 


lt is the result 


of “knowing how", based first on careful research, and on the skillful work- 
ing of quality materials suitable for specific parts of baby shoes. Mrs. 
Day and her family of dealers stand firmly on this principle today. Their 
success proves the importance of this policy. 





Army to Use Footwear 
Of Pure Synthetic Rubber 


Jersey City, N. J.—Beginning No- 
vember 1, 1943, all Army rubber foot- 
wear procured by the Quartermaster 
Corps will be manufactured without 
crude rubber except for a small amount 
used in the form of rubber cement, the 
War Department reports. Buna-S, the 
new Government type of all-purpose 
synthetic rubber, will be used in place 
of natural crude rubber. Announce- 
ment was made here at the Jersey City 
Quartermaster Depot. 

The saving of crude rubber expected 
to result from the substitution of Bu- 
na-S in the manufacture of Army over- 
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shoes, shoepacs, jungle boots, waders 
and other types of rubber footwear is 
estimated at about 180,000 pounds per 
month during the next three months. 

For some time now, the amount of 
crude used in manufacturing most 
types of Army rubber footwear has 
been gradually reduced as greater quan- 
tities of Buna-S became available for 
the purpose. 

The synthetic substitute from which 
the Army already is obtaining most of 
its tires has practically the same prop- 
erties and characteristics as crude rub- 
ber, and generally articles manufac- 
tured from it are to all appearances 
and wearing qualities the same as those 
manufactured from crude rubber. 





Industry Told to 
Expect Less Leather 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


thermore, he said, tanners will probably 


have to get along with less chestnut ex- 
tract, used in tanning sole leather, be- 
cause less labor is available for cutting 
wood in the forests of this country. This 
labor shortage, he pointed out, already 
has affected the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

I. R. Glass, economist of the Tanners’ 
Council, declared that, whereas in the 
earlier part of the war, hide imports 
to this country were held to a minimum 
by enemy submarine action and lack of 
adequate shipping facilities, today, with 
no bottleneck in shipping, there is a 
tendency on the part of those countries 
formerly exporting hides to hang on to 
them either in order to build up a sur- 
plus, or because the introduction of 
tanning into those countries has made 
it advisable for them to do much of the 
processing abroad. 

This applies particularly to the 
South American countries of Brazil and 
the Argentine. In estimating raw mate- 
rial supplies for 1944, Mr. Glass saw 
no considerable change for the better 
in prospect. While it is likely, he said, 
that slaughter next year may increase 
by as much as 10 per cent, he warned 
that this possibility may not be realized 
if present difficulties and obstacles in 
the marketing and slaughter of cattle 
continue to intervene. 

Ralph A. Wells, commodity specialist 
of the United States Tariff Commission, 
also referred to the expansion of the 
tanning industry in South America 
which, he said “has consumed substan- 
tial quantities of hides that otherwise 
would have been available for export 
to the United States, including heavy 
types that are essential for direct 
United States military requirements. 
Of the total U. S. imports of cattlehides, 
over 50 per cent is supplied by Argen- 
tina.” 

The meeting voted to abolish the 
offices of chairman of the board and 
vice-chairman. Everett W. Pervere, of 
Howes Brothers Company, Boston, who 
served as chairman during the last 
year, was elected president. Other of- 
ficers, all re-elected, are: E. Carle Shot- 
well, treasurer; Merrill A. Watson, 
executive vice-president, and J. Louis 
Nelson, secretary. 





Leo Rewolinski 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.— Leo Rewolinski, 
who for the past 19 years has conduct- 
ed a shoe store at 1228 S. Eighth St., 
died at a Sheboygan hospital recently. 
He was 61 years old. 

Mr. Rewolinski was born in Poland 
and came to Sheboygan from that coun- 
try 37 years ago. Before opening his 
shoe store he was employed as a shoe 
repair man and for a time operated 
a shoe repair shop. 

He is survived by his widow; four 
daughters and two sons. 
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OPA Experts Address 
Chicago Retailers 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Recently the Greater 
Chicago Shoe Retailers held a meeting 
in the Hollywood Room of the Hotel 
Morrison with an attendance of over 
100. Carl Burgstahler, chairman, pre- 
sided. After a reading of the proposed 


by-laws which emphasize that the prime | 
purpose of this association is to pro- | 
mote the just interests of shoe retailers | 


in Chicago and its environs, the mem- 
bership unanimously adopted them. Mr. 
Burgstahler pointed out that this asso- 
ciation will attempt no interference at 
any time with individual stores or shops 
as regards their policies, prices, meth- 
ods, etc. 

George Albrecht, metropolitan dis- 
trict specialist of shoe rationing, spoke 
briefly on the present problems of “loose 
stamps.” He pointed out that ration- 
ing is intended primarily to keep con- 
sumer buying in line with present shoe 
production. 
000,000 pairs of rationed shoes will be 
made in 1943. 


He estimated that 300,- | 


Seymour Shane, regional rationing | 


specialist of the Miscellaneous Products 
Division of OPA then addressed the 
shoe men. He told them that already, 
since the original shoe rationing plan 
was made, more than 40 amendments 
have been drawn up. This, he said, is 
proof that the OPA is willing and 
eager to meet and solve new problems 
as they arise in the industry. 

Mr. Shane urged that every retail 
shoe store or department place large, 
readable signs very prominently where- 
on is explained the OPA ruling pro- 
hibiting the acceptance of loose shoe 
stamps. The number of counterfeit No. 
18 stamps has been very considerable, 
he said. For this reason, in Ration 
Book No. 3, paper has been used that 
cannot easily be copied. 





Organize Jacksonville 
Dealers’ Group 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Shoe merchants 
here have organized the Jacksonville 
Shoe Dealers’ Association, with Gilbert 
Brown, president; Isadore Greenberg, 
vice-president; Buell Brown, secretary, 
and Maurice Solin, treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors 
include Herbert L. Sandler, H. B. 
Hostetter, John Hartley, Spencer Ladd, 
H. L. Holbrook, James Brown, Abe 
Cooper and Robert Cole. 





Large Collection of 
Hosiery for Salvage 


Des MoINEs, Iowa—The wartime sal- 
vage program for collection of silk 
and nylon stockings in Iowa brought 
in a total of 1,531,000 pairs, represent- 
ing 79,698 pounds of materials. Iowa 
ranked ninth in the amount of silk and 
nylon stockings collected under the sal- 
vage program. 
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No. 8829—Men’s_ Full 


“Round the World” Sandals 


Ideal and Practical for Christmas 


Every WAC, WAVE, SOLDIER, SAILOR and MARINE want these 


useful and necessary Foot Protectors for barracks and shower. 


Non-Rationed Wood Sole 
Sandals 


REECE SHOWER SANDALS are all made over their famous 
“Perrect Rocker” WOODEN SOLE. 
they are E.Z. Walking, Sanitary, non-slip protection. 

There is no shuffling along as though walking on a two-by-four. 
The REECE “PERFECT ROCKER” SOLE permits the wearer 


to walk naturally and the sandal clings to the foot. 


“Reece Perrect Rocker” WOODEN SOLE SANDALS are in 
demand the year ‘round —’round the world — Our boys take 
them with them—’round the world. 


No. 9829—Women’s Full sizes—3 to 
Price—$7.80 per dozen pairs 


(also cheaper numbers) 


Carved to fit the curves, 


sizes—5 to 13 inclusive 


9 inclusive 








ADVANCE NOTICE 
REECE announcing GAY “SWEDISH TIES” 


with Wooden Soles for Women and Children 
Strictly non-rationed 











Send your orders in early 


Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. 


COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 








Stone Outing Well Attended 


CLEVELAND—Despite wartime condi- 
tions and the fact that many former 
employees are now in the service, the 
annual outing of the Stone Shoe Com- 
pany, held at the Broadview Club House 
recently was a pronounced success. The 
day was clear and warm and one of 
the features was a baseball game be- 
tween the Stone Shoe-Wright Arch Pre- 
server team and a selected group of 
salesmen. The former team, represent- 
ing the organization in the highest 
class of municipal baseball, won the 
majority of its games this season. 





Quoits, cards and éther games were on 
the recreational program. 

At noon the members of the Stone 
Shoe Company, traveling salesmen of 
the shoe manufacturers, and other 
guests filled the large dining room at 
the club house. Brief talks were heard 
from Jay Harold Roberts, head of the 
Stone organization, veterans in the 
ranks, and outside guests. 

The Stone annual outing has come 
to be an institution in itself, and mem- 
bers of the Stone stores in Cleveland 
look forward to it. This year, as in 
past years, the spirit of good fellowship 
reigned. 
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To win new customers - - 


2. To increase sales volume: - - 


3. To dominate competition - - - 
4. To widen your trading area: 


5. To make more money 



































Plan to remodel your store 
with a new Pittco Store Front! 





HOST tro MOST 
Martine 


WHO VISIT, BALTIMORE 





Baltimore is knee-deep in war! Surrounded by war pro- 
duction industries . . . located near the Washington 
scene . . . Baltimore has become a focal point of 
wartime activities. 
This has created problems . . . problems that 
you can help to solve. Make your room 
reservation in advance . . . cancel it 
promptly if you cannot use it . . . be 
patient if the service is not as 
smooth and speedy as in pre- 


war times. 
















SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


2304-3 GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


"PUTSBURGH stands for Zualily Glass and aint 











700 reoms — each with 
radio, tub and shower. 


Tze LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE-1 * MARYLAND 


As Americans we are 
proud we have these fi 
problems .. . as 

hotelmen we ask 
your indul- 












Modern Meat merce: 


Editor’s note: Boot AND SHOE 
RECORDER is indebted for the following 
contribution to “Dick” Prather, of La 
Mesa, Calif., who was well known to 
many shoe men as a former advertis- 
ing executive of the Thomas G. Plant 
Company of Boston, and later head of 
his own successful agency in Cleveland. 


In the old days it was the man who 
went out after meat. The cave man 
grasped his bludgeon, spear or heavy 
rock, and chased the giant sloth, the 
saber tooth tiger or mastodon. After 
many days of peril he came home with 
the cutlets. Later the Red Man with 
bow and arrow brought in the steaks. 
Then the lank mountain man took down 
his long rifle and with one shot had 
himself and family a plentiful supply 
of venison or wild turkey. Only a little 
while ago modern man on his way home 
from work dropped in at the shop of 
“Butch” and picked up a sirloin. Or, 
perhaps, wifie and the telephone did 
the chore. 

How changed the picture today. Man 
no longer goes to the chase. It is the 
woman who gets the meat. No Amazon, 
just a sweet little creature of the 
clinging vine type. (One time clinger.) 


But she has evolved into a huntress 
fading out such mighty Nimrods as 
Buffalo Bill and Daniel Boone. 


Com- 





pared with her, Diana was a piker. 

Seldom does she hunt alone, Indeed 
not. She gangs up with other intrepid 
souls, shares the ride, saves gas and 
time and almost invariably comes home 
with something. It may be meat in 
the old definition but it is always near 
meat in that it has a reminiscent flavor 
and smell. 

Let us take a look at a typical safari 
as it sets forth. The time is nine 
o’clock of a Thursday morning. It is 
Flora’s turn to transport the band. 
She picks up Jane, Sarah, Grace, Ot- 
tille and Mary. Plenty of girls for a 
five passenger sedan, but they squeeze 
in and arrange themselves like a pack- 
age of pressed figs. Off they go, wav- 
ing and “yoo-hooing” to dad and the 
children, who will wait their return 
with bated breaths. 

Hours later the triumphant return 
is a sight to see. Although tired, a bit 
haggard and disheveled from the battle 
of the meat counters, they have meat— 
or its semblance. The children cheer, 
dad waves his dish cloth, neighbors 
peep through the curtains. As each 
lady pries herself out of the car and 
shakes out the wrinkles of her hunt- 
ing costume, she sounds the age-old cry 
of the successful hunter. “Look! Look, 
darlings, what mother has brought 
you!” 







In each home the awe-stricken gather 
around the huntress to stare pop-eyed 
at the kill. Flora has a wonderful rem- 
nant of flank, a quarter pound of real 
fat side meat from a one time porker, 
and a dab of God Knows What sau- 
sage. Jane brought in a lovely ox tail 
and some ribs with some red stuff ad- 
hering thinly. Sarah displays a steak 
that may be worked up in a number 
of ways, masticated but not swallowed, 
dried in the sun and later on smoked 
in daddy’s pipe. Grace exhibits tidbits 
of liver, brains and other delicacies. 
Ottilie has triumphantly acquired a 
whole lamb’s neck and sow belly that 
is now by courtesy called bacon. Mary 
is contented with her bag of kidneys, 
hearts and soup bones. Amongst the 
loot may be mutton or lamb, but a 
sheep that was never anything but a 
billy goat. Sow’s ears, pig’s tails, red 
meat that is not vouched for. No doubt 
equine. We pass over that very hastily, 


-being lovers of the horse. 


Thanks be for the bountiful pro- 
vider of meat. Thanks for her wonder- 
ful ability to make a little go a long 
way. May she long continue to have 
the health and strength to battle the 
maze of points and rationings. God 
bless her! 

(The above is burlesque and meant 
to be funny.) 
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Chicago Group Stresses 
Loose Coupon Ruling 


CuiIcaGo—One of the headache of the 
shoe retailer has been the job of im- 
pressing upon the public that shoe 
coupons which have been detached from 
ration books are legally unacceptable 
by stores. The Greater Chicago Shoe Re- 
tailers’, who have been organized only 
since September, have already made 
strides to clarify this situation to 
Johnny Q. Public by obtaining assur- 
ances from OPA that newspaper pub- 
licity will be given to this governmental 
regulation. Carl Burgstahler, chair- 
man of this association, comments that 
in many instances the customer believes 
that the “loose coupon” condition is an 
arbitrary whim on the part of the shoe 
seller. Therefore he feels gratified 
that the OPA will give its official en- 
dorsement to this ruling through the 
public press. The original roster of 
officers as appointed by Mr. Burg- 
stahler at the initial meeting have 
been unanimously elected to their posi- 
tions by the membership. These are 
as announced in the September 15 issue 
of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER. 





Manages Shoe Department 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs.—Tom Diemer, for- 
merly with M. B. Boot Shop, Gary, In- 
diana, is now manager of the Packard- 
Rellin shoe department at Bitker- 
Geiner, Milwaukee. 





Andrew Gust Lindquist 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Andrew Gust Lind- 
quist, 87 years old, veteral Rockford 
shoe merchant, died recently at St. An- 
thony’s hospital here. He had been a 
retail shoe merchant in Rockford for 
53 years. From 1890 to 1916 he owned 
the A. G. Lindquist store on 7th St. 
and at the time of his death he was 
vice-president of the store bearing his 
name. Two daughters and one son 
survive. 


Takes Over Branch Store 


KNOXVILLE, Iowa—Chancey Woodin, 
an employe of the Brown Shoe Fit Co. 
for the past ten years, the past eight 
years at Fairfield, Iowa, has come to 
Knoxville to take over the Brown Shoe 
Fit Co: store replacing Elwood Patter- 
son, who has left for service in the 
Navy. 





Changes in Marott Personnel 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Recent changes 
in the Marott Shoe Store personnel are 
as follows: George J. Marott, general 
manager; H. G. Summers, assistant 
general manager; George I. Thompson, 
controller; L. H. Noble, office manager; 
Al. L. Cox, assistant to management; 
Frank T. North, advertising manager, 
and secretary to George J. Marott. 
George J. Marott is the active head. 
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Blame Us—Not Your Manufacturer 


Because we have been making Full Soles, U. S. Army = 
Taps and Heels for the Army and Navy you may have fwd 
been delayed in shipments. This should not be charged 2 i 
against your manufacturer because we have not been sd 
able to supply them as we would like. 

Our production has been devoted to supplying our ; 
BOYS in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps — and of 
course you recognize that this is the more important part 
of the job that we are attempting to do during these times, 
when every energy. every resource of our 
sary to attain the Victory which is bound to come. j 

RAW CORDS will be better quality with the passing of : 
4 each month—it won't be long until they again assume 
oie their rightful heritage, as the best in the trade for wear. 
flexible, and non-slip qualities. | 

LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. ~~ d 
F. W. COOK, President | 
Mfrs. of RAW-CORD and NEO-CORD Soles and Heels. 1 
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THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL COMPANY 


LIMA * * 


FOUNDED BY J. E. 





GROSJIEAN IN 





OHIO 


1920 





Wirt H. Miller 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Wirt Henry Mil- 
ler, 72, over 50 years in the wholesale 
shoe business, died recently at his 
home here. He was chairman of the 
board of the Consolidated Shoe Com- 
pany at the time of his retirement a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Miller, great-grandson of Patrick 
Henry, was born in Lynchburg and en- 
tered the shoe business at 16 with Witt 
and Watkins Shoe Company, pioneer 
jobbing house. When the firm dissolved 
he went with the George D. Witt Shoe 
Company. About 45 years ago he helped 
found the Lynchburg Shoe Company, 





which later became the Consolidated 
Shoe Company. 

He was a director of the Lynchburg 
Trust and Savings Bank and a former 
director of the Lynchburg National 
Bank and Trust Company. He gave 
$25,000 to erect a dormitory at Miller 
Orphanage, of which he was. trustee. 
He presented the first public X-ray 
machine to the Lynchburg General Hos- 
pital and a pipe organ to College Hill 
Baptist Church. 

He is survived by two sisters, Miss 
Ella Henry Miller and Mrs. Rosa Mil- 
ler Gammon. Funeral services were 
held in Lynchburg. 
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ed So was LEATHEROK 5 


both are ACCEPTED STANDARDS NOW 


the Steamship was a 
\ “SUBSTITUTE” 

















“Leatherok” became the 
accepted heel-base STAND- 
ARD because it could 
"Take it". This synthetic 
product meets ali heel- 
base requirements. 











ArnoucH the steamship was 
a marvellous improvement — it 
had to prove its worth before the 
public decided to accept the sub- 
stitute for the standard. 

Just as the steamship made good 
under all sorts of conditions, 
climatic and otherwise — so 
has “Leatherok”. 
of yesterday, has become the 
standard of today. 
Quality shoe manufacturers like 
“Leatherok’”—so does Uncle Sam. | 
As military demands lessen, our 
civilian output will increase. 
The necessities of war have 
brought out many new products. 
Other remarkable developments 
are in the laboratory. Your After 
Victory footwear will not only 
include “Leatherok”, 
proven synthetics. 


. 





The substitute 





GEORGE O. JENKINS CO. 











Samuel W. Stradling 


HAMILTON, N. Y.—Samuel W. Strad- 
ling, a merchant here, died recently. 
He was long a leader in civic affairs of 
the village, having served as a trustee, 
mayor and commissioner of the Water 
and Light Board. In recognition of his 
many connections with village affairs 
he was honored at a dinner in 1939. 
At that time a memorial booklet was 
printed in appreciation of his services 
to the village continuously for thirty 
years. 

Mr. Stradling’s father conducted a 
clothing and shoe store opened in 1894. 
He became associated with his father 


in 1904, later forming the firm of Thos. 
Stradling and Son. He continued in 
that business until forced to retire by 
poor health. 

He was a member of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Past Master of the Masons 
and had been a director of the National 
Hamilton Bank for 15 years. He is 
survived by Mrs. Stradling, one daugh- 
ter and three sons. Two sons who have 
been associated with him for the past 
ten years will continue the business. 





George Sarff 


PuYALLUP, WaSH.—George Sarff, 33- 
year-old proprietor of Sarff Bootery of 





Puyallup, died recently in a Tacoma, 
Wash, hospital after a long illness. He 
had been employed at the Buster Brown 
Shoe Store here for some time before 
carrying out his ambition te own a 
shoe store of his own. He soon saved 
sufficiently to buy the Meader Shoe 
Store here, however, and changed its 
name to the Sarff Bootery upon his 
assumption of proprietorship. He was a 
well-known singer and was past presi- 
dent of the Civic Chorus of Puyallup, 
being also active in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Besides his widow, he leaves 
a son and daughter, Mrs. Sophie Ecton, 
his mother in Tacoma, and his father 
Arthur Sarff in Pocatello, Idaho, as 
well as two brothers and two sisters. 


Slipper Sox Featured 
For Winter 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Wool slipper sox, 
formerly sold chiefly to the boys in 
service and particularly to those in 
Alaska, are being offered by Pesse- 
miers as one method of keeping warm 
in these days of fuel-rationing. These 
are a regular knitted sock attached to 
a felt sole. 

Service men made up the bulk of 
early purchasers as they bought the 


| sock for friends in the service. Donned 
| after removal of heavy boots, it pffered 


both warmth and relaxation. The slip- 
per sox are moderately priced and re- 
quire no ration stamp. 





| Open Non-Rationed 


Department 


San Jose, CALIF.—Herold’s one of 
the largest retail shoe establishments 


_ in San Jose, has opened a new non- 


rationed shoe department for women 
which is proving very popular with 
those desiring an extra pair of shoes 
for in-between wear. 

The new department is located in 
an attractively equipped room which 
is connected with the Sport Shop of 
the store. 


Henry L. Hosfield 


AKRON, OHI0O—Henry L. Hosfield, 68, 
known as the oldest shoe dealer in 
Akron, in number of years in business, 
having operated a downtown store for 
21 years and a North Hill store for 
the last 20 years, died recently after 
a four-week illness. For 21 years he 
was associated with W. Curtis Rinker 
in the shoe business on E. Exchange 
Street before he established his own 
shoe store in the North Hill Masonic 
Temple building. 

He has three sons in service, and 
also leaves his wife, three daughters, 
and a grardson. One of his sons-in- 
law, J. B. Gregory, was associated in 
the business with Mr. Hosfield. He was 
prominent in North Hill business cir- 
cles and a member of several lodges. 
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Rationing Ratios Fixed 
By Capacity to Produce 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


materials. Some reflect the use of the 
new and now relatively free general 
purpose synthetic rubbers. All are 
worthy of your consideration. 

“T have examined samples of many 
of these materials and they appear to 
be better than their pre-war predeces- 
sors. I attribute this superiority not 
so much to the new synthetics they con- 
tain as to the fact that they are prod- 
ucts produced to meet a serious defi- 
ciency of leather. 

“We have missed badly the usual pro- 
duction of from 15 to 20 million pairs 
of keds, sneakers and tennis or gym 
shoes in 1942 and 1943. The Office of 
the Rubber Director has expressed the 
hope that some of this footwear will be 
available in the Spring of 1944. 

“To the extent that we are unable to 
secure a supply of such rubber foot- 
wear next Spring, it will be increas- 
ingly important to provide serviceable 
boys’, giris’ and children’s shoes with 
canvas-uppers at not too high a price. 

“One of the most serious and difficult 
problems that confronts the Office of 
Civilian Requirements is the question 
of shoe repair. We are, I believe, mak- 
ing progress in arriving at a fair means 
for dividing both rubber and leather 
between new shoes and repair. 

“I do not need to tell you that we are 
short of infants’ and children’s shoes. 
Even after discounting reported short- 
ages for the desire on the part of the 
consumer and the retailer to up-grade 
purchases, we are short. 

“Steps have already been taken to 
permit more infants’ and children’s 
shoes to be produced through quota 
adjustments with which I am sure you 
are all familiar. This action has helped. 
It is gratifying to know that several 
manufacturers of non-rationed women’s 
novelty shoes have equipped themselves 
to produce children’s shoes. I hope that 
more of this sort of conversion will 
follow, particularly in the areas where 
the labor shortage is not so severe. 
About 100,000 pairs a month have al- 
ready been arranged for. 

“The ,WPB has under consideration 
several ‘steps that may be taken to in- 
crease the. production of infants’ and 
children’s shoes. We hope that it won’t 
be necessary to take any that are so 
drastic that they result in a material 
upsetting of the established pattern of 
shoe production and distribution, yet we 
would not be fulfilling our obligations 
to the consumer if we did not take 
some action when we become convinced 
that there’s no other means for reliev- 
ing this situation. 

“I have tried to give you a spot pic- 
ture of the civilian shoe outlook for 
1944, It will be a difficult year because 
you as retailers will have neither the 
volume nor the variety of shoes neces- 
sary to meet the desires and demands 
of your customers. The emphasis of the 
WPB will inevitably fall more and more 
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Not even for‘a hundred thousand 

dollars spot cash on the line—can we produce the 
unobtainable—enough Swan Slippers for all the stores 

who want Swan Slippers this season. So, believe us when we say, 

“it hurts us, more than it does you.” For we have devoted a life work 
to making Swan the best slippers we know how to make—we urged 

you to buy them, for your customers like them, too. Now the picture 
has changed—our production is limited. Instead of slippers 

for milady’s feet, our plant is making helmets for flying heroes’ 
heads. Till peace comes we know you would not truly have it 
otherwise. Swan Shoe Company, Baltimore, Maryland, makers of 




















Statistics. Compared with August, 
1942, sales for the whole country show 
an increase of 0.8 per cent. For the 
various sections of the country, the 
Maritime Provinces 


upon the production of essential types 
of footwear.” , 





Trimmed Pumps in Demand 


San Jose, CaLtir.—Blum’s depart- 
ment store, is featuring a smart selec- 
tion of women’s black suede pumps 
with clever bows, which are meeting 
with wide popularity. These are shown 
with high or mid-high heels and are 
selling at $7.95 a pair. 





Retail Sales Up in Canada 


MONTREAL, CAN.—A slight improve- 
ment in retail sales of boot and shoe 
stores throughout Canada is reported 
for August by the Dominion Bureau of 


comparisons are: 
increased 19.9 per cent; British Colum- 
bia increased 10.8 per cent; Ontario 
declined 4.0 per cent; Prairie Provinces 
increased 2.9 per cent and Quebec de- 
clined 1.1 per cent. Compared with 
July this year total sales were down 
9.7 per cent, but compared with August, 
1939, the increase reached the ‘stupen- 
dous figure of 102.6 per cent. Foot- 
wear departments of 19 Canadian de- 
partment stores reporting to the Bureau 
sold footwear valued at $1,417,059 in 
August, compared with $1,494,417 in 
the corresponding month last year, a 
decline of 5.2 per cent, 
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with X-RAY 
Your customers, today, ex- 
pect maximum wear from 
every pair when they ex- 
change their precious ration 
points for new shoes. This 
is especially true of parents 
who have anumber of grow- 
ing youngsters to keep shod. 
It is also true of war-workers 
who ‘have to make their 
shoes.go further. 


An X-Ray in your store or 
department, shows your cus- 
tomers that you are equipped 
to fit their shoes for max- 
imum ‘service. It tells them 
that you have supplemented 
your personal fitting skill 
and experience with the 
most modern scientific fitting 
aid. Most important, it en- 
ables them to see that the 
shoes they buy are fit for 
service before they buy them. 








Maybe YOU Can 
Have an X-Ray 
We are still able to pro- 
duce a limited number 
of X-Ray Shoe Fitters 
each month... can 
probably onpoesy you 
with one if you act 
poonate. ‘You can still 
uy it out of inventory on 
favorable e-x-t-e-n-d-e-d 

Terms. 


fA\N7 
X-RAY" 
SHOE FITTER Juc. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 
+ WISCONSIN 





MILWAUKEE 














War Conference of National Significance 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


“Our Industry and our National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
includes many small independent mem- 
bers, operating under conditions which 
enable them to compete successfully 
with other larger units. This is pos- 
sible because materials and machinery 
are available to all under established 
terms. 

“As an example of practical democ- 
racy, we may point to the boot and shoe 
manufacturers’ industry as unfettered 
by monopolistic tendencies and no one 
need fear for its future under free 
enterprise. 

“As Chairman of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
I wish to go on record that in our rela- 
tions with the tremendous Government 
problems, we have been eager and able 
to cooperate without ostentation or 
public credit. 

“Through the regulations of the War 
Production Board and Office of Price 
Administration the Shoe Industry has 
adequately met the great needs of men 
and women in the War Service. We 
have also met the civilian demand with 
shoes of greater excellence than might 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances.” 


Laurence B. Sheppard, Chief of the 


Leather and Shoe Branch of WPB, 
said: 

“Criticism is natural. Criticism of 
government and government regula- 
tions is a healthy and sure sign that 
democracy still lives. Constructive crit- 
icism has its beneficial effects. It keeps 
us alive to the situation, and on our 
toes. It brings to our attention many 
problems and conditions that otherwise 
we would not know about. Sometimes 
we find criticism of decisions that, from 
your standpoint, sounds perfectly sound 
and reasonable, but it is made without 
a knowledge of all of the circumstances, 
through no fault of yours, nor ours, 
for that matter. Frequently there ex- 
ist circumstances that, because of gov- 
ernment policy or danger of injuring 
the war effort, cannot be divulged to 
you at the time, because you must re- 
member that there are military and 
economic considerations and relation- 
ships with other governments involved 
that cannot be freely discussed at the 
moment. It is sometimes embarrassing 
to the Branch not to be able to lay all 
of our cards on the table. But we know 
that you would not want us to do any- 
thing that would in any way injure the 
war effort, or to tell you things that 

[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 





In Friendly Discussion at Shoe Fair 





Daniel A. Lowenthal of Wolf's Waik-Over Shoe Store, Washington, D. C.; Harold C. 
Keith president George E. Keith Co., and Mr. and Mrs. Charlies F. Weaver, Walk- 
Over Shoe Store, Springfield, Mo., get into a huddle to discuss late shoe styles, 
revealing a portion of one of the War Posters featured by Walk-Over this year. 
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eTYLE 6147 
MEN'S SIZES 6% TO 12 








MOCCASINS 


ke GENUINE LEATHER UPPERS 
tk ORTHOPEDIC RUBBER SOLES 

RAISED MOCCASIN TOES 

te ROLLED COLLARS 
tke REINFORCED STITCHING THROUGHOUT 


BEAT THIS VALUE! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 






RATION CURRENCY REQUIRED 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., JO] DUANE ST.. N. Y. C. 








Industry War Conference of National Significance 


might cause confusion in our own ranks 
or give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

“Before the establishment of the 
present Office of Civilian Requirements 
about six months ago it was the civil- 
ians who usually made up the deficit 
by relinquishing such part of their re- 
quirements as necessary. This was pos- 
sible as it should be, because up until 
then the civilians were not suffering 
any particular hardships in our prod- 
ucts. It is different today, and the 
minimum essential needs of the civil- 
ian are very much in the spotlight. 

“You heard Mr. Spelman speak to 
you yesterday. His job is to present 
the claimant requirements for leather 
and shoes for the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. I believe you will agree 
that the civilian requirements will be 
well and forcefully represented by 
him, that they will not give way easily 
unless to a greater and more important 
cause. 

“After a determination has been 
made and the hides and leather allo- 
cated, to the various commodities, it 
then becomes the duty of our Branch 
to implement these decisions. 

“As you know, most of our trouble 
stems from an insufficient supply of 
hides. It is estimated by the Tanners’ 
Council of America that we will be 
about 4 to 5 million cattle hides short 
of our needs this year. Present indica- 
tions do not offer much encouragement 
for the coming year. We are doing 
everything in our power to improve the 
situation. As you of course realize, 
hides are a by-product and cattle are 
not killed for hides alone. However, 
greater realization is growing as to the 
importance of hides and it is being said 
for the first time in history that hides 
are approaching meat in importance to 
the national welfare. 

“Another factor in the situation has 
been the decrease of the importation of 
hides into this country. A Mission was 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84] 


sent to South America to survey ‘the 
leather and hide situation in those 
countries. The Mission has returned 
and has made certain recommendations, 
all intended to improve the situation. 

“An agreement has been reached, in 
principle, to establish a Joint Hide Con- 
trol Office located in Washington, in 
which the U. S. and the U. K. will have 
equal representation, and Canada, as 
a member, will participate as her in- 
terests may appear. The functions of 
this agency will be to receive offers of 
hides through the usual channels in the 
respective countries, and to determine 
upon purchases and allocations of such 
offerings to the respective countries. 

“We have recently sent a Mission to 
England to survey the situation there. 
It is hoped, and we have every reason 
to believe, that the visit of our Mission 
to Great Britain will be of inestimable 
value to both countries. 

“One of the cardinal principles of the 
War Production Board is that everyone 
must be treated with equality and uni- 
formity, insofar as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so and so far as the condi- 


tions imposed by war will permit. 

“There is another important board 
within the War Production Board 
which performs a very important func- 
tion. It is known as the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, on which Mr. William 
L. Batt serves as the United States 
representative. The Combined Raw 
Materials Board is part of the Office of 
International Supply. When a raw 
material becomes critical, as in the 
case of hides, recommendations as to 
allocation and distribution are made 
by the Combined Raw Materials Board. 
The relevant data as to the world’s 
supply is collected and considered, and 
distribution is then made to the Allied 
Nations in accordance with their re- 
quirements, which are also carefully 
collected and screened by the staff of 
the Board.” 

Major George Fielding Eliot, famous 
military authority, commented upon the 
German defeat as inevitable—on a de- 
clining scale of some length of time; 
and of the Japanese war not yet reach- 
ing grips of significant importance to 
conclude that war at an early date. 





real source of profits. 
Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 


Our factoring service maker it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
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AtHoucH we are making thousands 


© of pairs of shoes for Uncle Sam, we are 


© maintaining a substantial production of 
t Not as 
many as Taylor-Made dealers would like, to 
be sure, but of a quality which will protect 
the friendship, good-will, and confidence of 
~ the thousands of particular men who have 
consistently relied upon Taylor-Mades for 


i Taylor-Made shoes for civilians. 


> extra value and dependability. 
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Reports on Ration Debts 
To Be Discontinued 


Wasuincton, D. C.—When shoe manufacturers file 


| their November production and shipment reports, it 


will be the last time they will have to make monthly 
reports on delinquent ration debts owed them by deal- 
ers, the Office of Price Administration has announced. 
OPA pointed out, however, that any dealer who owes 
delinquent ration debts is still required to pay his 


| supplier. 


These delinquent debts were incurred during the 
period—starting February 7 and ending April 25 for 
retailers and May 5 for wholesalers—when one member 
of the trade could transfer shoes to another without 


collecting ration currency. However, at the end of this 
| period dealers owed their suppliers ration currency for 
| the shoes they had received during the period, and 
| manufacturers have been required to make monthly 
| reports on all these unpaid ration debts. 


A few accounts are still delinquent, but as far as 
manufacturers are concerned these delinquent debts can 
now be written off. The procedure is the same as that 
which manufacturers have been using in reporting lost 
or destroyed shoes or ration currency. The following 
material is to be sent with November’s production and 


| shipment reports, which must be made by December 10: 


1. A list of all uncollected ration debts, with the 
names and addresses of the debtors and the amount of 
ration currency owed by each. 


2. The regular monthly ration payment, minus the 
total amount of uncollected debts. If a manufacturer 
has deducted uncollected debts in previous ration pay- 


ments made to OPA, he may not deduct them again, but 


| lists these debts separately in his November report. 


When these old ration debts are paid, manufacturers 
send the amount of ration currency collected and an 
explanation of the payment with their next monthly 
report. 


The Editor’s Outlook 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55] 


WE are not asking anyone to polish up the Golden Rule, 
to make it bright and shiny, because wearing a halo is 
often a burden; but all these little things chalk up on the 


| bulletin board of the future, marks that cannot easily be 


erased. The supplier who cuts off a number of cus- 
tomers, to get a new sweetheart account, will have his 
“day” coming. 

The important thing is to always remember: 
“Don’t do a bit of business that won’t stand the 
light of publicity.” That’s the infallible test as 
to whether it is right or wrong. Not only in times 
of war but in peace. 
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Mid-Atlantic Conference Plans Announced J. QO. Ball Resigns 





Merchants to Hold Thirtieth Annual Meeting at Philadelphia in 
January—Representatives of War Agencies Invited to Attend 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—With the back- 
ing of the Philadelphia Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, the Shoe Club of Philadel- 
phia and manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers in many parts of the country, the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation plans to hold its thirtieth an- 
nual meeting at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in this city on January 16, 17 
and 18, 1944. The meeting will be a 
war conference, patterned at least in 
part on the industry’s War Conference 
and Market Week, recently held in Chi- 
cago. 

Pointing out that this conference 
will conserve time, gas, rubber and 
transportation, Association President 
Murray S. Rolfe announces that it is 
the intention of the conference commit- 
tee to invite as speakers representatives 
of the war agencies whose activities 
affect the shoe industry and thus pave 
the way for an ironing out of all dif- 
ficulties which have arisen under gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

Another innovation will be the dis- 
play of shoes and related merchandise 
in hotel bedrooms instead of in sample 
rooms, as heretofore. This move was 
made necessary by the inability of 
the hotel to furnish regulation sample 
rooms; and, in consequence, the fees 
charged exhibitors will be much lower 
than in years past. 

President Rolfe said recently that the 
the committee in charge of the Mid- 
Atlantic war conference had studied all 
suggestions received to date and had 
definitely determined to place clinics 
high on the list of the three-day agenda. 
“The committee,” he said, “is of the 
opinion that discussions at these clinics 
which will be presided over by repre- 
sentatives of the war agencies will 
clarify many of the complex and con- 
fusing issues which have arisen in the 
shoe industry since rationing went into 
effect. 

“The shoe industry is confronted by 
limitation of production, rationing, new 
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regulations and amendments to old 
regulations, and the increased cost of 
materials and labor. These make it 
more imperative than ever that all 
shoemen have a thorough understand- 
ing of everything which affects their 
operations, so that they, in turn, may 
do wholeheartedly their part in bring- 
ing the war to a victorious end.” 

Members of the committee in charge 
of arrangements are: 

Manufacturers—H. E. Snayberger, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; B. B. Kimless, 
New York City; H. C. Johnson, Clarks 
Green, Pa.; Reuben Gordon, Philadel- 
phia; Jack Davis, Philadelphia. 

Wholesalers—Jerone Lutsky, Phila- 
delphia; Dave Hynn, Philadelphia; 
Morris Freedman, Philadelphia; Elkam 
L. Ries, Baltimore; M. J. Saks, New 
York City; and Jack Sandler, Boston. 

Travelers—J. Frank Oberfield, Paul 
S. Lippincott and E. M. Scattergood, all 
of Philadelphia. 

Retailers—Robert Hemhauser, Irving- 
ton, N. J.; Louis Bendheim, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Mose Leibowitz, York, Pa.; 
Roy Walter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Morgan, Pittsburgh; Gordon 
Evans, Scranton, Pa.; I. C. Smashey, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; John Storch, Newark, 
N, J. 





Dates to Remember 


Spring Shoe Convention, Mid-Con- 
tinent Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

November 21, 22, 23, 1943 

Monthly Shoe Showing, Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Association of Chicago, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

November 29, 30, 1943 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

January 16, 17, 18, 1944 





As 
Head of N.B.&S.M.A. 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Following a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Nation- 
al Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 3, the third day of the industry’s 
War Conference and Market Week, the 
resignation of Jay Otis Ball as presi- 
dent of the association was announced. 

Mr. Ball’s resignation did not come 
as a surprise to those who attended the 
closing luncheon meeting of the confer- 
ence in Chicago. The question of can- 
didates for the position was mentioned 
by Guy E. Manley, Chairman of the 
Board, in an informal exchange of 
friendly felicitations between Mr. Man- 
ley and Mr. Ball; and Mr. Ball stated 
that he was not a candidate. 

In a statement issued later by Mr. 
Ball, he said that he had advised the 
Association’s Steering Committee at its 
meeting in Washington last June, of 
his desire to enter the broader field of 
government and industrial relations, 
where his experience would, in his opin- 
ion, enable him to render a wider ser- 
vice of greater value to different groups 
with varied interests. Mr. Ball stated 
that he had agreed to continue his work 
wtih the association until a successor is 
selected. 


Shoe Association Expands 


Detroit, Micu.—The Detroit Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association is expanding 
rapidly, and moving into fresh terri- 
tory in its membership drive. Back- 
ground of the campaign is the realiza- 
tion that every shoeman needs the 
advantages of association contacts to 
keep abreast of wartime operating 
problems. 

The DRSDA, however, is going be- 
yond the local territory, and taking in 
shoemen in other towns where there 
are not local groups. Most notable is 
the recent joining of several members 
from smaller towns in the neighbor- 
ing state of Ohio. 
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Make Customers 


Happy With Longer Level Wear 


e Wearing quality has displaced style from first 
place in most shoe buyers’ thinking. Automatically, 
good shoe repairing becomes more important than 
ever and more generally appreciated. 
and Right Rubber Heels have always given longer 
level wear—and still do when all heels are made 
of regenerated rubber. I-T-S Left and Right de- 
sign of extra pads where most wear comes is the 
kind of service that keeps 
customers and gains new 
Specify and use 
I-T-S Left and Right 
Rubber Heels to increase 
repair volume and profits. 


THE |-T-S COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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SHOE POLISHING CLOT 


Something New Has Been Added ... 
“THE SHOE POLISH 
4S RIGHT IN THE CLOTH" 
Cleans and Polishes in Jiffy Time 
SHOES & ALL LEATHER. 
Will not Scratch or Mer 
the Finest Leather Surface. 
The Polish Will Last As Long As the Cloth. 
ideally Suitable for the BOYS IN THE SERVICE 
A “NATURAL” for Every Home and Office 


Me. SH-10—Size M17", Retails for te 
Wo. SH.25—Size 20x17", Retails tor 
We. CO SH#—Combination Shee Set 

Contains two cloths size 12:17” ea 
Retails fer 











CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


12 WEST 21 


t STREET. NEW YORK-CITY 












Life of Refund Ration Stamps Extended 





OPA Ruling Applies Also to Stamps Issued to Persons Not Eligible 
for Ration Books But Not to Those Issued in Hardship Cases 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Starting No- 
vember 9, special shoe ration stamps 
which dealers issue to their customers 
for refunds no longer have a 30-day 
time limit, but will be good indefinitely, 
the same as Airplane Stamp 1, the 
Office of Price Administration stated. 

In making this announcement, how- 
ever, OPA said, “the 30-day time limit 
will still apply to all special shoe 
stamps that are issued in hardship 
cases because these extra rations are 
only for persons who urgently need 
shoes.” Removal of the 30-day limit 
applies only to: 

1. Special shoe stamps that dealers 
issue to customers when they are un- 
able to fill an order for which a ration 
stamp has been given or when they 
accept the return of rationed shoes 
which can be sold as new. 

2. Special shoe stamps that local 
boards issue to replace stamps which 
have been spent for defective shoes and 
those that have been accidentally torn 
from ration books. 

8. Special shoe stamps that are is- 
sued by authorized OPA offices as regu- 
lar rations to residents of the United 





States who are not eligible for war ra- 
tion books, such as people who are con- 
fined in institutions which do not fur- 
nish them with shoes. 

This action permits consumers who 
receive such special shoe stamps to 
spend them when they actually need 
shoes. It removes any temptation to 
buy unnecessarily or carelessly in order 
to “beat the deadline.” 

Dealers or authorized OPA officers 
who issue special shoe stamps on which 
the 30-day limit is being removed are 
instructed to write on the stamps, the 
number of the war ration stamp that 
last became valid for shoes. Since Air- 
plane Stamp No. 1 in War Ration 
Book Three is the newest current stamp 
the words “Stamp 1” should be used. 
The consumer will then know that the 
special stamp is good for the same pe- 
riod as Stamp 1. 

However, when local boards issue a 
special shoe stamp to replace a stamp 
accidentally torn from a war ration 
book, the special shoe stamp will be 
marked valid for the same period as 
the stamp which was torn from the 
book. For example, if a Stamp 18 is 
accidentally torn from War Ration 








Book One, the special shoe stamp issued 
will have the words “Stamp 18” rather 
than “Stamp 1” written on it. 

In regard to special shoe stamps is- 
sued to people who live outside the 
United States, today’s amendment 
states that persons engaged in war 
work in foreign countries can no longer 
get special shoe stamps through an 
agent and have shoes sent to them, be- 
cause such people can get shoes under 
regular export provisions. The former 
privilege of getting special shoe stamps 
in order to send shoes to a foreign coun- 
try, is now reserved only for the nearest 
relative or agent of an American who 
is interned in a foreign country or held 
as a prisoner of war by an enemy 
nation. Application should be made to 
a local board. 





Big Demand for 
Non-Rationed Shoes 


San Jose, CALIF.—Non-rationed shoes 
are commanding tremendous sales in 
San Jose, with stores featuring a wide 
assortment of styles to meet individual 
demands. The non-rationed shoe de- 
partment recently opened at Herold’s, 
one of the oldest and largest retail shoe 
establishments in this city, has met 
with most gratifying results, and sev- 








eral other stores are considering fitting 
up special sections in order to handle 
the sales of non-rationed shoes more 
effectively. 
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W. A. Knight Dies 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Will A. 
Knight, the outstanding shoe dealer of 
America, and for many years the great 
optimist and booster of Portland, Ore., 
passed away October 27 in Los Angeles, 
shortly after his departure from Port- 
land. 

Before he established his shoe store, 
the Knight Shoe Store, in 1897, he had 
been employed in the shoe trade in a 
number of cities in various parts of 
the nation. His accurate knowledge of 
the shoe business long ago led to his 
eminence in the trade. 


WILL A. KNIGHT 


He was born July 25, 1873, in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. Later the family moved 
to Monroe, Iowa, where he attended 
the public school until he was 13, when 
he obtained a job as “peanut butcher” 
on railroad passenger trains. 

When he was 16, his parents moved 
to Tacoma, Wash., and there he ob- 
tained his first work as a shoe store 
clerk. Subsequently he clerked in shoe 
stores in San Francisco, Missoula, 
Mont., Chicago, New York, and Dallas, 
Texas. He came to Portland in 1896, 
and in the following year established 
his own store, in which he had fitted 
shoes to three generations of Port- 
landers. 

In addition to serving as a director 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation since 1915, in 1927 he became 
the first president of the Pacific North- 
west Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

He was a charter member and former 
director of the Rotary club; a charter 
member of the Ad Club, which he served 
as director in 1935 and 1936; a charter 
member and director of the Executives’ 
Association; a member of Multnomah 
Club and Elks lodge. Mr. Knight also 
had been active in promotion of Port- 
land as the City of Roses and had 
served on the Portland Rose Council. 
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$6.95 — $7.95 


(Slightly higher west of Denver ) 
Nationally advertised in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Mademoisell, Vogue. 





KEEP EM HAPPY— 


Backed by dependable service 








FOOT REST 


SHOES 






from a veteran manuafactarer of shoes 


Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes offer all three of 
the qualities that women’s shoes must have 
today. Style—that’s the first requisite, always. 
Comfort—essential now for active wartime days. 
Durability—to make shoe coupons go farther. 
Made by Krippendorf-Dittmann, with one 
brand, one quality, one price range, and 72 years 
of experience. Every shoe made in our modern 
Cincinnati plant — closely supervised, carefully 
inspected. 

With Foot Rest Shoes you can keep your cus- 
tomers happy. When they weigh those foot- 
wear coupons, they'll think of your store first. 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 
ONE BRAND . . . ONE QUALITY .. 


. ONE PRICE RANGE 








His home was at Knight Station, near 
Milwaukie, 12 miles south of Portland. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
William Ralston of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Mrs. Russell Oliver of San Fran- 
cisco, and one brother, Frank L. Knight, 
of Portland. 

Mr. Knight had recently celebrated 
his 70th birthday. 





Buyer Leaves for Army 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Milton L. Wilson is 
buyer and manager of the ladies’ shoe 
department at Gassman’s, 3010-16 East 
92nd Street, Chicago. Henry Lissauer, 
former buyer, is now in the armed 
forces. 


To Promote Sales of 
Display Fixtures 


SoutH BEND, IND.—Ken Snedecor, 
who has been in South Bend as vice- 
president of the MacDonald-Cook Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has been 
appointed Sales Promotion Manager of 
The L. A. Darling Company, with 
plants at Bronson and Coldwater, 
Mich., according to an announcement 
by Trowbridge Stanley, president of 
that company. 

The Darling Company is the world’s 
largest manufacturers of metal display 
fixtures, but at present are 95 per cent 
on war production. 
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47 West 34th Street 
New York 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 
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“Ff EEL” 
. 9 

Stock No. 899 


HEALTH LAST 


The highest arch low 
heeled shoe in existence. 
Controls foot motion and 
elongation for perfect 
foot happiness. 


THE MILLER SHOE CO. 


Health Shoemakers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(2 books 








Ceiling Price Stickers > per book)........ 


HANDY FORMS 


(carried in stock) 


for efficient store operation 


1 Inventory Pad (100 sheets) $106 

(5 pads $2.00; 10 pads $3.50)......... 
Sales Record Slips: Form D 

per pad (100 slips) cleo pads $20.00) . 25 


aS ee AS 
Cards: Form F 
oe (500 @ $6.25; 
ee. a ss ou wee 1.50 
2.00 


@ $3.50 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
209 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 










































Awarded Army-Navy “E” 
For Second Time 


St. Louis, Mo.—For meritorious ser- 
vice on the production of shelter halves 
and mountain tents, the men and wo- 
men of the Versailles, Missouri, plant 
of the Tweedie Footwear Corporation 
have been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” for the second time. Last March 
the first award was made at an elab- 
orate ceremony held at the Versailles 
High School. It was attended by many 
friends of the Tweedie organization, as 
well as high officers of the Army and 
Navy. Honorable Forrest C. Donnell, 
Governor of Missouri, at that time gave 
the address of welcome. In making the 
second award, Honorable Robert Pat- 
terson, Under-Secretary of War, ad- 
dressed a letter to the men and women 
of the Tweedie Footwear Corporation 
at Versailles as follows: 

“T am pleased to inform you that you 
have won for the second time the Army- 
Navy Production Award for meritori- 
ous services on the production problem. 

“You have continued to maintain the 
high standard that you set for your- 
selves, which won you distinction more 
than six months ago. You may well be 
proud of your achievement. 

“The White Star, which the renewal 
adds to your Army-Navy Production 
Award Flag, is a symbol of apprecia- 
tion from our Armed Forces, for your 












continued, determined efforts and pa- 
triotism.” 

Charles Tweedie, president of the 
company, at the same time received a 
congratulatory letter from Brigadier 
General Allen R. Kimball, U.S.A., Com- 
manding General of the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot. His letter reads 
as follows: 

“Approximately six months ago it 
was our pleasure to congratulate you 
upon your receipt of the Army-Navy 
“E” Award. 

“At that time we rejoiced with you in 
the recognition which you received for 
the patriotic, loyal, and devoted efforts 
of your employees and organization. 

“Your continued efforts have merited 
the Army-Navy “E” Award for the 
second time, as evidenced by the Star 
Award made to you and, on behalf of 
the officers and personnel of this Depot, 
I extend to you again our heartiest and 
most sincere congratulations.” 

The second award permits the com- 
pany to attach a Star to the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant. 


Harold E. Marasco 
Promoted by Compo 


Boston, Mass. — Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation announces that 
Harold E. Marasco, formerly District 





Manager and Assistant Manager of the 
Shoemaking and Service Department, 
has been named Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and will serve under Mr. Bresna- 
han on all matters relating to the 





’ 


HAROLD E. MARASCO 


Company’s line of shoe machinery. Mr. 
Marasco has been associated with the 
shoe industry over the past 18 years. 
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KEEP 
FIT 


TO DO YOUR BIT 


Get good wholesome 
food and sound 
sleep at 


Hotel 
lzennox 
St.Louis 


—— 








Freund in New Territory 
For Winthrop Shoe Co. 


St. Louis —Clyde Clark, Winthrop 
Shoe Company’s sales representative in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 


RUSSELL FREUND 


Illinois, is now in the Army and is 
stationed at Miami Beach, Florida. 

Russell Freund, who has represented 
Winthrop in the Southeastern States, 
is taking over Clark’s territory. 





August Production Unchanged 
In New England 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
shoe states, Massachusetts, Maine and 
New Hampshire, produced during Au- 


* gust 13,170,802 pairs, an increase of 0.1 


per cent over August, 1942, according 
to an analysis prepared by the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, 
based on reports of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. The New England shoe 
states registered the following changes 
in this period, August, 1943, as com- 
pared with August, 1942: Massachu- 
setts gained 3, New Hampshire de- 
creased 3, and Maine decreased 4 per 
cent, respectively. 

Massachusetts led all shoe states in 
the production this month with a total 
of 7,584,883 pairs, followed by New 
York with an output cf 7,346,200 pairs. 

For the eight months period, Janu- 
ary-August, the New England shoe 
states produced 102,200,723 pairs, a 
decrease of 12 per cent from the same 
period a year ago. Massachusetts’ shoe 
output was 10 per cent less during this 
period; and both New Hampshire and 
Maine production was less by 14 per 
cent. 


Suede Selling Well 


SAN Jose, CALIF.—Suede pumps and 
sandals are very popular with many 
San Jose women, according to the shoe 
department at Hart’s, largest depart- 
ment store in the Santa Clara Valley. 
They are featuring a wide assortment 
in brown or black with high theels at 
$5. One popular style pump has faille 
rosette trim, and is proving quite a 
favorite for dress occasions. 














THE INDIANS KNEW 





BUT MATRIX WAS THE FIRST 
SHOE TO USE THE IDEA! 


The Matrix “Footprint in Leath- 
er” is an exclusive inner sole 
built curve for curve to follow 
bottom of your foot. Simple, 
isn’t it? But your Matrix Shoe 
customers know how much it 
means in comfort. No breaking 
in for Matrix Shoes—that’s why 
91% of Matrix sales mean cer- 
tain repeat business for you. 


THE HOUSE OF HEYWOOD 
WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
Since 1864 








MATRIX SHOES 
by Pligwoed 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 


Oe er ee 


The C. A. Haines 
Health Shoe 
For Children 


Raa | 





construction, 
smooth inside, scientif- 
feally designed; ail 
leather. 





SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 


Our Distributors 
American Shee Ce., S. Freiburger & Bre. Co., 
251 W. Jefferson &t., 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Detroit Fort Wayne, indiana 
Jayson Shoe Ce. . . . Les Angeles, Cal. 


oT ee 


WOMEN'S SHOES 


+! 


H. C. MARXMILLER 


PACIFIC COAST SALES 
WOMEN'S FOOTWEAR 


(Inquiries invited) 
831 So. Sycamore St, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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WESTERN BOOTS 


i a i le i li eel 


APPROVED UTILITY STYLE 
GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS 


$ 95 ® SOLID COLOR 
® ALL BLACK or 


© ALL BROWN 






FANCY 
EMBOSSING 


" SIZES 6-12 
3820 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S?.,N.Y.C 


LADIES' HOSIERY 











Ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, Harlem and 

regular shades — Firsts, Irregulars, and 

Seconds, also Queen Anne laces. 
Samples and prices upon request. 


MAGNOLIA HOSIERY CO. 


35 N. Third Street, Phila. 6, Penna. 




















Children’s Department at Namm Store 





Brooklyn, N. Y.—Children's shoe department at The Namm Store, here, which 
was opened recently. The panel above the stock shelves gives the key to the 
department at a giance. Dr. Posner's shoes are carried. 





Shoe Buyers’ Week 
Opens in Cincinnati 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—E. C. Smeltzer 
acted as convention chairman for the 
twenty-first annual Shoe Buyers’ Week 
sponsored by the Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association, which opened here 
November 14, in the Claypool Hotel. 

Jack Newcomb, vice-president, pre- 
sided at a recent business meeting, 
where gasoline and tire troubles were 
discussed by the travelers, as well as 
the difficulty retailers are having with 
shoe stamps and rationing. Plans for 
the convention also were made. 

Exhibits were on the four floors of 
the hotel. In addition to footwear, 
there were displays of accessories, shoe 
store equipment and kindred lines. The 
convention staff consisted of Ernest 
Smeltzer, chairman; Frank M. Brown, 
Ralph Baker and Herbert Smeltzer, co- 
chairmen. Finance committee, J. C. 
Honaker, chairman; R. F. Grosskopf, 
co-chairman; Reception committee, 
George Tovey, chairman; Ed P. Bay- 
less, and Joe Warrender, co-chairman. 

The annual banquet and entertain- 
ment was not held. In keeping with 
the times, the convention was strictly 
on a war basis, with no discussions, 
meetings, or gatherings to distract the 
buyer’s attention from the complete 
lines of footwear, thus permitting visit- 
ing buyers to select their Spring foot- 
wear during the gathering. 





Re-names Shoe Store 


LOGANSPoRT, IND.—After thirty years 
association with the local store, John E. 
Kroft, proprietor, has re-named the 
Klinsick Shoe Store. It will be known 
now as the Kroft Shoe Store. Mr. 
Kroft was formerly salesman under 
Mr. Klinsick, and then acted as man- 
ager after the owner’s death until he 
bought the store in January, 1940. 


‘ 





Salvage Plan Adopted 
By Southern Factory 


ATLANTA, GA.—Trail-blazing of a 
metal salvage plan which, if adopted 
by the nation’s shoe industry, would 
divert many tons of wasted metal into 
the war effort, has just been announced 
by the Atlanta Edgewood plant of the 
General Shoe Corp. 

*The Edgewood plant is-saving every 
month about 1500 pounds of hitherto 
wasted tacks and toe wire used in the 
manufacture of shoes. It is probable 
that the plan will be extended to all the 
other General Shoe factories, which will 
pour at least 20,000 pounds of “new” 
scrap metal into the country’s bubbling 
cauldron of molten steel earmarked for 
the hordes of Hitler and Hirohito. 

O. L. Sumner, superintendent, and 
Floyd Dabney of the Edgewood plant, 
worked up the idea. They rigged up a 
box-like bench over which a workman 
could extract the tacks and wire from 
the nearly-finished shoes. As the bits 
of metal fall to the table they slide 
down a chute into a box on the floor. 
The bench is simple in design and struc- 
ture and can be made in a few minutes 
by any plant carpenter. 





Retailers Expect Good 
Winter Business 


SAN Jose, CALIF.—Retail shoe stores 
in San Jose are enjoying an excellent 
Fall trade, with indications pointing to 
a steady volume of sales during the 
Winter season, according to many of 
the leading retailers. 

There is a tendency among most cus- 
tomers to purchase quality footwear 
and they are willing to pay higher 
prices than formerly in order to obtain 
shoes that combine style and durability. 
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Xmas Price Tickets 


(109 prices) in-stock 
Size of tickets 11.” x 21/4,” 


Xmas Ticket Circular showing samples, and price 
denominations, will be sent on request: ready Nov. Ist. 





Any selection of prices desired if carried in-stock 
6 Doz.—$1.25; 12 Doz.—$2.25 


with store name imprinted 
12 Doz.—$3.85; 24 Doz.—$6.20 


Check with order please, unless C.O.D. preferred 
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209 SOUTH STATE STREET ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DISPLAY vour ricurme sewn 


Did you get mad when you read of the beheading of an American 
boy? Surely you did! This war is grim business. Will your store 
let down on backing up our fighters? Of course it won't! Store 
executives surely realize that your patriotic window and store dis- 
plays have contributed immeasurably in arousing public fighting 
spirit, and in helping change “defense” to “offense”... Never let 
down! Make full use of the important weapons at your command. 
Display your fighting spirit, too! Let's all “pitch in” and get this 
big job done...L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan. (New 
York Office and Display Rooms, 735 Marbridge Building.) 


EIDARLING 


The Name To Think Of FIRST In Display 











Repair Material Bought 
By U. S. Army 


Boston, Mass.—Contracts have been 
awarded recently at the local Boston 
Quartermaster Depot for large quanti- 
ties of material used in repairing army 
shoes. 

Included among the items are more 
than 5,000,000 pairs of rubber composi- 
tion taps; 52,165 pairs of rubber taps; 
144,930 pairs of rubber heels; 21,160 
pounds of sole leather; and 823,313 
pairs of water-resisting fiber heel bases. 

Miscellaneous footwear purchases in- 
clude: 282 pairs of women’s low over- 
shoes; 294 pairs of women’s low ser- 
vice shoes; 108 pairs of women’s field 
shoes; 288 pairs of low quarter tan 
shoes for men; 245 pairs of women’s 
bedroom slippers; 13,428 pairs of Type 
II service shoes, and 9600 pairs of Type 
III service shoes. 





Philip Cooper 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Philip Cooper, 
owner of a chain of shoe stores in Phila- 
delphia, died recently in Temple Uni- 
versity Hospital, after a long illness. 
He was 58 years old. 

A member of the Athelstan Lodge, 
F. and A. M., Mr. Cooper is survived 
by his wife, Anna, and two sons, Cor- 
poral Mitchell, USAAF, serving over- 
seas, and Norman. Burial was in Mt. 
Lebanon Cemetery. 
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New Firm Organized 
By Allen J. Cantor 


New York Ciry—Allen J. Cantor 
announces that he has severed all re- 
lations with the Kirsch-Blacher Com- 
pany of New York City, with whom he 
has been connected in the capacity of 
buyer and general manager for the 
past eight years. 





ALLEN J. CANTOR 


Mr. Cantor is now organizing his 
own establishment to be located at 74 
Reade Street, New York City, under 
the name of the Al Cantor Shoe Com- 
pany, jobbers, odd-lot buyers and ex- 
porters. 





Boot and Shoe Club 
Opens 55th Season 


Boston, Mass.—There was a record 
attendance at the opening dinner-meet- 
ing of the fifty-fifth season of the Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club, leading social 
organization in the shoe and leather 
trade, which held on Wednesday, Nov. 
10 in the Empire Ballroom, Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston. The guest speaker was 
James B. Pond, noted explorer and 
lecturer, who spoke on “Heroes In Our 
Midst.” 

The President of the Club, Francis 
C. Donovan, prominent Boston leather 
merchant, presided at this meeting and 
served as toastmaster. A reception at 
six in the evening was followed by a 
chicken dinner at 6:15 P. M. 





Firm Takes New Partner 


Detroit, MicH.— The Wilson Shoe 
Shop, located at 9500 Joseph Campau 
Avenue in the northeastern suburb of 
Hamtramck, has been reorganized, with 
the addition of Sam Mindel to the part- 
nership. Mindel was formerly lessee of 
the shoe department in the Peggy Ann 
Shop on Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Ben Rubin, who has operated the 
store alone for the past eleven years, 
remains as senior partner. The store 
specializes in a popular-priced line of 
women’s shoes. 
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WOMEN'S SNOW BOOTS 
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MELLOW ELK TANNED 


LEATHER 
$935 















| 
@ THREE COLORS, | 
WHITE, SMOKE | 
AND BROWN 


@ GENUINE 
SHEARLING 
CUFF 


© PRE-WAR | 
NO-MARK 
RUBBER SOLES | 


STYLE 121 
SIZES 3-9 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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SANDALS | 
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ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


NON-RATIONED 


Fast seller for locker use 
in clubs and Army Barracks | 





WATER REPELLENT 





per pr. 
F.0.B. Chicago 
Men’s Full Sizes 6-11 Khaki, Navy Blue 





For immediate delivery | 
ESQUIRE Shoe Shine Service Kits 
in Khaki and Navy 
1A-$7.20 per doz.; 2B-$10.80 per doz.; 6S-$18.00 per doz. 
F. 0. B. Chieage 


WILLIAM COHAN 
SHOES 
Midwest Distributor 


Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 
19 S. Wells St.—Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BOWLING SHOES 









Or ee ~~. 
$ 50 asco 
5 BOWLING SHOES | 
and OXFORDS 
up 


20 STYLES IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
All reg. combination soles 
ey foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 
FEATURING 
NO-MARK SOLES 








Ne. 730 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Shoemen Aid in War Chest Drive 





Memphis, Tenn.—Shop talk and civic welfare engaged this trio of shoe men in 
the midst of the War Chest Drive in Memphis for more than a million dollars. Lett 
and right: Isi Wachter and Hugh Mueller, of Baker's Shoe Store, with Lawrence 


Rubenstein, center. 


Wachter and Mueller fied from the Nazis, eventually to seek and find jobs and 


freedom in Memphis. 


Wachter, in France for two years before he was forced to 


flee that stricken country just as he had his native Germany, knows what war relief 
agencies are doing for refugees in many places. So does Mueller, who came to 


America from Germany four years ago. 


And Rubenstein, assistant manager at 


Burt’s Shoe Store in Memphis, who has an honorable discharge from the U. S. 
Army, knows what the USO and other war organizations are doing for the men in 
uniform. They have already “sold” themselves on the war chest and are preparing 


to go out and sell others. 





Shoe Sales Up in 
St. Louis District 


St. Louis, Mo.—According to figures 
released Oct. 30 by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, upstairs sales of 
women’s shoes for September, in 17 
major department stores of the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District, were up 14 
per cent over September, 1942. This 
report covers such important trading 
centers as St. Louis, Louisville, Mem- 
phis and Little Rock. 

Children’s shoes sales were up 28 per 
cent for the same month, while sales of 
men’s and boy’s shoes advanced only 4 
per cent. Basement shoe sales for Sep- 
tember were down 25 per cent. 

Inventory figures for the district at 
the end of September as compared with 
a year previous were down 16 per cent 
for women’s shoes, 25 per cent for chil- 
dren’s shoes, 13 per cent for men’s and 
boys’, and 1 per cent for basement 
shoes. 


Goodrich Announces New 
Vinyl-Resin Soling 


AKRON, O.—A new vinyl-resin shoe 
soling material which has “almost un- 
believable” wear resistance yet is light 
enough to lead the way toward what it 
is believed will be the super-light and 
super-flexible shoe of the future is be- 
ing manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, it was announced here today 
by Fred Lang, manager of the com- 
pany’s shoe products sales department. 

The same plants which manufacture 
and process koroseal have been furnish- 





ing shoe manufacturers with the soling 
material since last April, Lang revealed. 
No heels are being made. 

“Despite the fact that this soling ma- 
terial at the present time is strictly a 
war material and cannot be judged by 
the same standards that would normally 
prevail, it has shown extraordinary re- 
sistance to wear,” he declared. “Natur- 
ally it will be even better when made 
entirely of prime material—now largely 
restricted to direct war uses. 

“This unusual strength, plus the 
great precision of manufacturing this 
man-made material makes possible, will 
enable shoe manufacturers to turn out 
shoes much lighter and more flexible 
than could previously be made.” New 
methods of stitching and attaching the 
soles have enabled manufacturers to 
use them with entirely satisfactory re- 
sults, he added. 

While the material is suitable for 
both men’s and women’s shoes, its main 
field is expected to be in women’s foot- 
wear because of its style possibilities 
and because the great uniformity of the 
top grade lends itself to the precision 
standards which are essential in that 
field. The soling can be made in any 
color. 


A. M. Ross 


New Lonpon, Wis.—A. M. Ross, vet- 
eran shoe retailer of New London, died 
recently at the age of 78, following a 
long illness. Since 1924 he had been 
associated with his son, George A. Ross, 
in the management of A. M. Ross & 
Son. In May of this year he sold his 
interest to his son, by whom he is sur- 
vived and who will continue the business. 
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GOING TO. 


PHILADELPHIA ? 
STOP 4. Mm 


at the 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


HOTEL 








Where you stay in Philadelphia in- 
fluences your business and social ac- 





ceptance. So choose your hotel with 
care! The Benjamin Franklin offers 
you the service and distinction of a 
great hotel at moderate rates—from 
$3.50 single up, $5.50 and up double, 
$6.50 and up with twin beds. Air- 
conditioned Coral Cafe and Garden 
Terrace. 1200 outside rooms all with 
combination tub-shower and circulat- 
ing ice water. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Philadelphia's 
Finest Hotel 


2 George H. O'Neil | 





Sales Conference Held 
By Krippendorf-Dittman 


CINCINNATI, O.—Sales representa- 
tives of the Krippendorf-Dittman Com- 
pany from all parts of the United 
States attended a two-day wartime 
sales conference at the company’s plant 
here. Advertising and sales plans were 
reviewed. 

Discussion of wartime production and 
policies and “a slant” on postwar devel- 
opments were on the agenda. 

Display of the spring line was held 
at the Hotel Netherland Plaza where 
the conference sessions were held. 


Merchant Quits Because 
Shoes Are Scarce 


CINCINNATI, O.—Nearly 80 years of 
shoe retailing in one location was ter- 
minated on Nov. 6 when William Frye, 
Jr., locks the door of his establishment 
in the “over-the-Rhine” business sec- 
tion here. 

“I’m retiring,’ Mr. Frye said, “be- 
cause I cannot get enough shoes to 
continue in business. I could sell three 
times the number of shoes I do. Busi- 
ness is here but the shoes are not.” 

Mr. Frye’s father, William Frye, 
Sr., died about 40 years ago and the 
son succeeded to the business. Mr. 
Frye plans to devote his time to inter- 
ests in the building and loan field here. 
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Asks Children’s Shoes 
Be Non-Rationed 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The Fellows Pedic 
Research Society held a three-day con- 
vention at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
beginning October 23 and Harlow C. 
Stahl, of Columbus, Ohio, international 
president, urged that a resolution be 
passed asking for the elimination of 
shoe rationing as applied to children. 

He asserted that if children, whose 
feet grow and change so rapidly, are 
obliged to keep wearing shoes which no 
longer fit, the nation will consist of a 
large majority of “foot cripples within 
the next 10 years.” 





Children’s Shoes Scarce 
Also in Canada 


MONTREAL, CANADA—Shoes for grow- 
ing boys and girls have been given top 
place in the list now being produced for 
civilian consumption, according to in- 
formation made public by W. Harold 
McPhillips, prices and supply represen- 
tative for the Western Ontario region. 

Following reports that boys’ shoes 
are in short supply in some sections of 
Western Ontario, Mr. McPhillips said 
that the situation would probably be 
eased shortly. Evidently shortages are 
the result of increased buying since the 
last available production figure show 
an increase in manufacture of 176,400 
pairs of essential types of boys’, youths’, 
babies’ and infants’ shoes as compared 
with last year’s figures. These statis- 
tics do not include slippers, moccasins 
and other special types. 

Two months ago, shoe manufacturers 
were allowed to cut their output for the 
armed forces and transfer plant and 
leather to increase civilian stock. Pro- 
duction is being concentrated on chil- 
dren’s shoes. According to the prices 
and supply representative, every effort 
will be made to give retail dealers their 
quotas so that supplies when available 
will be distributed as equitably as pos- 
sible according to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

















a WHUNRENS 
SAVE BERS 


DESPITE PRIORITIES, MANPOWER 
AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES, 
WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


A COMPLETE LINE OF UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES AND 
SOUVENIRS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 


42 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


THE INDUSTRIES Mc. 


| 
| 39-45 WEST 19th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Goodyear on the Air 


AKRON, O.—The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, on behalf of its shoe 
products department, will present a 
series of half hour radio broadcasts 
over the entire NBC network starting 
November 13. The programs will be 
heard Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock 
EWT and will originate in the NBC 
studios in Radio City. 

The program, titled “Hook ’n Ladder 
Follies” will have Ralph Dumke, as 
master of ceremonies. Dumke, a promi- 
nent figure in radio, is currently seen 
on Broadway in a stellar role in the 
revival of “The Merry Widow.” Other 
entertainers include Carson Robison, 
singer and composer of hundreds of 
songs including “Barnacle Bill”; Frank 
Novak’s 18-piece orchestra, The Song 
Spinners, a network choral group, sev- 
eral instrumental combinations, and Ed 
Durlacher, president of the American 
Society of Square Dance Callers. Dan 
Gordon will do the Goodyear commer- 
cials. The program will be directed by 
Jack Roche, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 





Alexander B. Cooper 


Brazit, IND.—Alexander B. Cooper, 
age 67 years, who started a retail shoe 
shore here several years ago, which he 
operated until recently, died at his 
home recently after a short illnes. He 
was a member of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, the Masons and Elks. He 
is survived by his widow and one son. 
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PRESERVES 
OILS 
BRILLIANT SHINE 


Favored by the Armed Forces 
Sold by the Shoe Trade 


CAVALIER COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















Fred Rosen with 
Frank Bros. 


New York—Fred Rosen, assistant to 
Manuel Gerton at Saks Fifth Avenue, 
resigned recently to take the position 
of vice-president and general manager 
at Frank Brothers, here. Mr. Rosen 
had been at Saks Fifth Avenue for the 
past ten years. Previous to his asso- 
ciation with Saks, Mr. Rosen had been 
connected with the statistica] depart- 
ments of the I. Miller and Delman 
stores. 
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Business 22 Per Cent Above Last Year 








LaSalle Map of Business Conditions. 
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The total volume of business trans- 
actions, which includes sales, produc- 
tion, and financing, remains close to the 
peak and is considerably higher than 
it was last year. The trend is grad- 
ually upward each week and business 
is advancing at about the same rate as 
it was a year ago. This general up- 
ward trend in the general average is 
expected to continue indefinitely, al- 
though many differences among lines 
of business and among sections of the 
country are likely to be quite as strik- 
ing as they have been for months. 

Nearly all sections of the country 
are sharing in the improved conditions 
and in only a few cities is business 
lower than it was a year ago. The 
greatest gains over last year have been 
made in the West, the South, and the 
northern half of the Middle West. Ac- 
tivity remains high in the industrial 
regions south of the Great Lakes. Even 
though business was very high in that 
section a year ago, the increase during 
the last twelve months has been just as 
great as the national average. 

In the New England states, both 
trade and production have been lagging 
slightly, although business is very ac- 
tive in many of the seaport cities. In- 
creased shipments of goods and military 
supplies abroad account for much of 
this activity. In some of the inland 
cities, business is a little below last 
year while in others it is but slightly 
higher. Except for the large potato 
crop in Maine, agricultural conditions 
and farm income are improving very 
slowly. 

Along most of the Atlantic coast, 
business has increased at about the 
same rate as the national average. In- 
dustrial production and factory em- 
ployment are tapering off from the 
very high levels which prevailed earlier 
this year. They are expected to hold 
steady at around the present rate, with 
many shifts among different lines of 
industry and trade. Dry weather dur- 
ing the late Summer and Fall have 





adversely affected agriculture and re- 
duced farm income. 


Throughout the Southern States, 
business has expanded somewhat more 
rapidly than the national average, al- 
though expansion has been held back 
by shortages of labor in several places. 
Military spending in connection with 
the many Army camps has been kept 
at about the same level as in preceding 
months and will probably remain at 
that rate for some time. Little change 
in either direction is expected. Agri- 
cultural conditions have improved, 
largely because of higher prices. 


In the agricultural regions of the 
Middle West, the improvement has been 
greatest in the North and Northwest. 
Dry weather has reduced crop yields 
and prospects for the future in the 
Southwest, but, even with this reduc- 
tion, conditions are above average in 
some communities. Farm income will 
be large, for the crops now being har- 
vested are not far below the record 
ones of last year. More acres have been 
farmed and prices received for crops 
are higher than they have been for 
many years. 


Some mining operations have been 
speeded up in the Mountain states, but 
business throughout that section of the 
country has lagged behind the rate of 
expansion in most other places. Activ- 
ity is holding steady, however, and 
conditions are better than they have 
been for many years. 


Throughout the Pacific Coast states, 
trade and industry have increased more 
than in other sections. Under the new 
man-power policies, the labor shortages 
have been less disturbing, and employ- 
ment is increasing. Shipbuilding and 
aircraft manufacture are the two in- 
dustries which have expanded most. 
Crops are smaller than last year, but 
considerably above average and prices 
are higher. Any speeding up of war 
activity in the Pacific will boost busi- 
ness in this region. 
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Some Obsolete Shoes Freed by OPA 





Limited Number May Be Sold Ration Free at Not More Than One 
Dollar a Pair, After Permission Has Been Obtained 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A limited num- 
ber of “Obsolete” shoes will be sold to 
consumers ration-free under new pro- 
visions set up by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

As soon as a dealer gets permission 
from his OPA district office and at- 
taches the official non-rationed stickers 
to his “obsolete” shoes, he may put them 
on sale. Shoes without mates (singles) 
are included with “obsolete” shoes in 
today’s release. 

OPA pointed out to consumers that 
these “obsolete” shoes, though wear- 
able, will be types that have deterio- 
rated, including out-of-style, discolored 
merchandise that has been lying idle on 
dealers’ shelves. However, the shoes do 
represent leather “mileage.” Today’s 
action will make this “mileage” avail- 
able to consumers and will help dealers 
liquidate frozen stocks. 

One dollar a pair and 50 cents for 
single shoes are the highest prices that 
can be charged for obsolete and single 
shoes that are sold ration-free. 

When dealers advertise and display 
such shoes they are requested to iden- 
tify them as “OPA obsolete release” 
and to display their prices, stating that 
“obsolete shoes can be sold ration-free 
only at one dollar or less a pair.” If a 
dealer sells these shoes at higher prices, 
he must collect ration currency for 
them and turn the coupons in to his 
OPA district office within five days 
after he receives the currency. 

In making application to sell shoes 
ration-free under the new provisions, 
each dealer is to send the following ma- 
terial to his OPA district office: 

1. Two copies of a list of the shoes 
to be sold as non-rationed with infor- 
mation on style, sizes, colors, materials. 
age, condition, and any additional per- 
tinent facts. This information must be 
given in detail because the only shoes 
eligible for release as “obsolete” are 
those that have deteriorated substan- 
tially in quality, have become discolored 
from age or exposure, or are of definite- 
ly outmoded last or design. 

2. If single shoes are included on the 
list, a statement that they cannot be 
mated. 

8. A copy of the dealer’s inventory 
form (R-1701), filed as of April 10, 
1943. (This inventory is not required 
from applicants that are not shoe estab- 
lishments. Examples of such applicants 
might be the administrator of an estate, 
or an insurance company that has a 
stock of obsolete shoes.) 

On approving all or part of the ap- 
plication, the district office will notify 
the dealer and return a copy of his list 
showing which shoes may be sold non- 
rationed. The district office will also 
assign a code number and furnish of- 
ficial non-rationed stickers, one for each 
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pair of shoes released, and one for each 
single shoe. 

Either the district office or the appli- 
cant must write on each sticker the 
word “Obsolete,” or for single shoes, 
“Mis-mate,” and the code number. A 
properly marked sticker must be at- 
tached to one shoe of each pair and to 
each single shoe permitted to be re- 
leased, before they can be sold as non- 
rationed. 

These official non-rationed stickers 
must be used unless the district office 
grants written authority to sell the 
shoes, without any marking, for sal- 
vage purposes or to a shoe findings dis- 
tributor or dealer in scrap materials. 

As formerly provided, persons who 
acquire these shoes for salvage pur- 
poses cannot sell them as complete 
shoes. The parts may be used for re- 
pairing or making new shoes, or may 
in turn be sold as parts to other per- 
sons who will use them for repair or 
manufacture. 


Dinner Raises $31,000 
For Charity 


New YorkK Criry—The most success- 
ful dinner ever held by the Hide, Skin 
and Leather industry on behalf of the 
New York-Brooklyn Federations of Jew- 
ish Charities took place November 3, 
at the Harmonie Club. The amount 
raised at the dinner for Federation 
charities, $31,000, was double the sum 
raised at last year’s dinner of the 
industry. 

Alfred E. Greene was the guest of 
honor and Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, 
president of Federation’s Council of 
Fraternal and Benevolent Organiza- 
tions, was the guest speaker. George 
B. Bernheim, chairman of the Hide, 
Skin and Leather Division, presided. 
Miss Lucy Monroe, noted singer, ren- 
dered the national anthem. A scroll 
and gift on behalf of the industry was 
presented to Mr. Greene by Samuel 
Kline. 


Bertram C. Gould 


TOPSFIELD, Mass.—Bertram Cheever 
Gould, retired leather man, died re- 
cently in a Boston hospital, and was 
buried in the family lot here, the 
Goulds being an old Topsfield family. 

In earlier years, Mr. Gould was with 
the Corona kid division of the Bristol 
Patent Leather Co., of Boston and 
Philadelphia, and in that capacity trav- 
eled in Europe. He was in Russia dur- 
ing the Kerensky revolt, and while there 
made trips to Siberia. 

Mr. Gould started as a youth in the 
Boston leather market, became a sorter 
of leather, and, in the course of years, 
Boston representative of the Bristol 
company. 
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Ankle Straps Popular 


San Jose, CALIF.—Roos Shoe Shop is 
devoting publicity and display to the 
Baby Anklet, popular new shoe with 
junior heel and slender ankle strap. It 
is featured in brown or blue suede, and 
black patent leather, and selling at 
$7.95. 
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HELP WANTED 





Fully EXPERIENCED SHOE BUYER, 
MANAGER, AND SALESMAN, to manage 
shoe department in popular price department 
store in San Angelo, Texas. Featuring men’s 
women’s, and children’s shoes from $4.00 to 
$11.00. Wonderful opportunity for now—and 
a future well worth seeing about if you are 
the right man. Persons in war work or essen- 
tial activity not considered without statement of 
availability. Correspond with Henry P. Thorp, 
care Levine Brothers, San Angelo, Texas. 


S HOE SALESMAN, PAST 38, WITH A 
THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF BET- 
TER GRADE SHOES; also do corrective 
work. Good salary and commission, with an 
opportunity to manage store. Highest salary 
and commission paid. Persons in war work or 
essential activity not considered without state- 
ment of availability. ADDRESS: THE BUD- 








GET SHOE SHOP, MEDIA, PA. PHONE 
0990. 
At eaTOS. RETAIL SHOE SAI.ES 


MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. bility to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work 
or essential activity not considered without 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 


LINE WANTED 


WANTED: By an Outstanding Salesman-—- 
Line for Virginia, West Virgipia, North 
and South Carolina. Twenty years in territory; 
even years with one firm. eference. 
Address #854, care Boot & Shoe : ae 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, _ A 











SALESMEN WANTED 


SHOE SALESMAN 
WHOLESALE EXPERIENCE 


General line of Popular Priced Shoes 
Territory—M. aryuand, Washington, D.C., and 
Virgin Salary and expenses. 
BUTLER BROTHERS 

W. Baltimore Street @ Baltimore, Md. 
Persons in war work or essential activity not con- 
sidered without statement of availability. 




















SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


A NEW firm recently organized to manufac- 
ture a branded line of Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s highly sophisticated and very colorful 
Wood Play-Clogs is now building a permanent 
and nation-wide selling organization of men 
handling other lines and calling on the retail 
shoe and department store trade. All terri- 
tories are now open. For men selected, this is 
an unsual opportunity for a very profitable con- 
nection from the start, with unlimited possi- 
bilities for the post war period. Commission 
basis. lf you want any consideration, tell us 
all about yourself; lines carried; how long in 
the territory; exact territory covered, how often, 
etc. Statement of availability required. Ad- 
dress #876, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| WANTED TO PURCHASE 











THE FOREMOST AND LARGEST SHOE BUYER 


WILL BUY 


PORTIONS OR YOUR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


ESPECIALLY BRANDED SHOES 
CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


Sam CAMITTA & SONS 
95 READE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


PHONE COrtlandt 7-6378-9 


PAID 








SELL US 


YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIRE... ie con give as reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories. 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Me. 








SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 
Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 





WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


BARSH & CEASAR 


31 N. 4th SS? Philadelphio, Po 
Phone MARiet 1646 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks ef shoes from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 53879 











WILL PURCHASE 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
RETAIL SHOE STORES 
OR SHOE STOCKS 
will assume Lease within 200 miles. 


R. & F. SHOE COMPANY 
1327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Court 7536 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 














Minimum charge, 75 cents. 
address should be counted 
Classified advertising is paya 








The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” 
For all other classified adverti 
When a box number is aren twelve words should be added for the address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


advertisement is 4 cents per word for all ) untieperes advertisements. 
sements the rate is 7 cents per wo 


Minimum charge, $1.25. 
in all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display classified on amas is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
e in advanc 


7 Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. = 
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POSITION WANTED 





MANAGER AND SHOE BUYER, age 39; 
draft deferred; fine appearance. Write 
stating salary and full particulars. y 
anywhere. Address #874, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
R. Bs 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 
AND COUPONS 


Your HIGH GRADE 


4B’s anv 41% B's 


ALSO ALL OTHER SIZES 
WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE TO-DAY 


JIMMY SALZMAN sHoE co. 


45 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Wisconsin 7-5520 














MERCHANTS NEEDS 











B RONZED BABY SHOES, BY EXPERTS, 
mounte:! on book-ends, ash trays—of wood 
or plaster. Extra profit. No investment or 
ration. CEDERLOF ANTIQUE’D BRONZ.- 
ING ARTS, 541 North Lawler Avenue, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


IItats AND Yilo¢ Ss 


OR YOUR | 


NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISING 





—If you advertise in newspapers 
write today for free samples of 


1. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 
A quarterly matrix service of carefully 
written copy, photographs and beauti- 
ful art work for direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. 


2. Vincent Edwards Idea Clip- 
ping Service 
Actual newspaper tear sheets of ads 
of shoe stores; you select the exact 
stores and cities you want to see or 
—_ the selection to our advertising 
staff. 


3. Learn Advertising at Home 
Advertising is an interesting study and 
epares you to write more effective 
etters; to acquire a larger vocabu- 
lary; to comprehend the sales and 
merchandising Eaton of a business, 
and to be de finitely in a position to 





P 


ideas. a 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
World's larges? advertising service 
orgenization 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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New Fiber-Rubber Heel 


Los ANGELES, CALIF..—A new com- 
bination fiber-rubber heel, having sev- 
eral newly patented features, has been 
developed by the West American Rub- 


November 15, 1943 
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Gosh Boss! with © 


Lay off and let's 8° eat. 





18 Styles in stock. Some 
Styles 5-18, AAA to EEE. 


Write or wire for infor- 
mation regarding local 
franchise and Etonic 
Arch **‘Aimed-Rifle-Fire”’ 
local advertising place 
aimed at your locality. 
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Made in the bootshop of CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Brockton 62, Mass. Custom Bootmokers since 1876 


ber Co., 410 N. Ave. 19, this city. Tough, 
fibrous material in the body of the heel, 
plus a wear-resistant insertion on the 
outer edge have been included in the 
construction. 

Patents cover the use of two types of 
material in the heel which makes for 
long wearing qualities. Permission has 
been granted to make this special! heel. 

As heels are tailored by hand and 
made of good grade materials, the ap- 
peal is distinctly to the manufacturers 
of men’s, women’s and children’s better 
grade shoes. This same fibrous ma- 
terial is also available in sheets for 
taps which, it is claimed, will outwear 


the grades of leather and composition 
heeling material now available. 





W. G. Sundermann 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0—William G. Sun- 
dermann, 68, retired shoe executive 
associated with the Marx & Stix Shoe 
Company here until his retirement 15 
years ago, died Nov. 2 at his home. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Knagge Sundermann, four sons, Wil- 
liam, Walter, Edward and Howard Sun- 
dermann, and a sister, Mrs. William 
Hillebrand. 
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LUCKY... the child whose mother 
chooses Dr. Posner’s Ritestart 

. . the Shoes that start baby feet 
in the right direction for health 


and strength. 


LUCKY . . . the retailer who has 
these flexible, superior shoes to 
offer his “small fry” clientele. 


LUCKY . . . because Dr. Posner’s 
Ritestart Shoes are dependable 
shoes, nationally advertised in 
the magazines parents respect: 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


CHILD LIFE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


LUCKY ... because Dr. Posner’s 
large in-stock service on chil- 
dren’s shoes means a lower invest- 
ment for the retailer, with faster 
turnover, quicker profits. 


First Stepper 





DR. A. POSNER SHOES, Inc. 
137 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Allentown, Pa. 

Sales Offices 
Chicago: Merchandise Mart 
San Francisco: 63 First St. 

Los Angeles: 846 S. Broadway 
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TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS 


ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

ARNOLD, M. N., Shoe Co., So. Weymouth, Mass 

BARIS SHOE co. + INC., New York City 

BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa 

BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR, Beacon Falls, Conn 
CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., New York City 
CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 

CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 
CAMITTA, SAM, & SONS, New York City 

CAVALIER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 

CLAPP, EDWIN & SON, INC., E. Weymouth, Mass. 
COHAN, WILLIAM, Chicago, i 

COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
DARLING, L. A., CO., Bronson, Mich 

DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CoO., Cambridge, Mass 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass 

DREW, IRVING, CORPORATION, Lancaster, O 
DuPONT, E. |., De NEMOURS & Co., INC., — N. J 
EATON, CHAS. A., CO., Brockton, Mass.. “a Subceskudoncousaeamiiln 
ENDICOTT- JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. ¥. 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J 

FLORSHEIM SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

GALLUN, A. F., & SONS CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Pa 
GILBERT SHOE COMPANY, Thiensville, Wis 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O 

GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass 

HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J 

HOTEL BENJ.- FRANKLIN, Philadelphia, Pa 

HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo 

HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Watertown, Mass 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa 
ISELIN, WM., & CO., INC., New York City 

1. T. S. CO., THE, Elyria, O 

JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 

JENKINS, GEO. O., CO., Bridgewater, Mass. 

JIMMY SALZMAN SHOE CO., New York City 

JOYCE, INC., Pasadena, Cal. 

KAWNEER COMPANY, Niles, Mich. 

GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Brockton 63, Mass. 

KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER Cco., INC., New York City 
KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN Co., Cincinnati, O. 
LEDERER INDUSTRIES, INC., THE, New York City 
LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City 

LIMA CORD SOLE @& HEEL CO., Lima, O 

LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL, Baltimore, Md. 

MAGNOLIA HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, New York City 

MARXMILLER, H. C., Los Angeles, Cal. eee 
MILLER, O. A., TREEING MACHINE CO., Plymouth, N. H 
MILLER SHOE COMPANY, THE, Cincinnati, Be cocccceccceses 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, ind. 
MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, mW 

MYERS, D., & SONS, INC., Baltimore, Md. 

NUNN-BUSH SHOE .CO., Milwaukee, Wis 

OHIO LEATHER CO., THE, Girard, O. 

PIERCE, C. S., CO., Brockton, Mass. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
POSNER, DR. A., SHOES, INC., New York City 

REECE WOODEN SOLE SHOE CO., Columbus, Neb. 
RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn 

R & F SHOE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo 

RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 

SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago, II! 

SELBY SHOE CO., THE, Portsmouth, O. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y 

SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

SWAN SHOE CO., INC., Baltimore, Md 

TAYLOR, E. E., CORP., Boston, Mass. 

TRIMFOOT COMPANY, Farmington, 

UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., INC., New York City 
VINCENT EDWARDS @ CO., New York City 

VULCAN CORPORATION, Portsmouth, O. 

WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, New York City 

X-RAY SHOE FITTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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